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National Urban Coalition Receives HUD Grant 


HUD has awarded a one-year, $125,000 grant to the National Urban 
Coalition for the purpose of providing comprehensive counseling serv- 
ices to low- and moderate-inome families in danger of losing their 
homes through private development in their neighborhoods. The Coali- 
tion works through a network of local affiliates and cooperative organi- 
zations in more than 30 cities across the country. The grant will enable 
the organization to expand the counseling capabilities of its affiliates. 
Initiated by the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968, compre- 
hensive counseling services to owners and tenants of HUD-assisted and 
insured housing range from helping a low-income family avoid fore- 
closure on their home to teaching a group of tenants in a housing project 
to weatherize their apartments to save energy costs. The National Urban 
Coalition is an urban action and information organization with advocacy 
concentration in employment, national urban policy, economic and 
business development, urban education, housing and neighborhood 
revitalization. 


Weeds — Possible Replacement for Oil 


Scientists at the Department of Agriculture’s Northern Regional Re- 
search Center say they have found almost 3 dozen types of weeds and 
plants that can replace the constantly diminishing supplies of petroleum 
and natural gas in the making of products such as rubber and plastics. 
This development could eventually reduce the Nation’s need for oil and 
natural gas by about 7 percent or about 2 million barrels daily in oil and 
its natural gas equivalent. During the past 2 years, the researchers have 
looked at nearly 300 species of plants, including milkweed, quackgrass, 
poinsettia, sow whistle and guayule as potential sources for the hydro- 
carbons necessary to manufacture rubber and plastics, which are 
presently made with petrochemicals. 


Solar-Powered Sewage Treatment Plant 

The town of Wilton, Maine, is the site of the world’s first solar-powered 
sewage treatment plant. Operation of the $6.6 million plant is expected 
to save the town $3,000 a year in fuel costs. Some 2,680 square feet of 
fiberglas solar collectors are expected to collect the energy needed to 
run the processing machinery on sunny days. On cloudy days, methane 
gas — a byproduct of the sewage decomposition process — and an elec- 
tric generator will supplement power. The town hopes to use solar and 
methane power from April to October, and convert to a backup elec- 
trical system during the winter. Cost of the 450,000-gallon-per-day 
treatment plant was shared by the town, the Maine Department of 
Environmental Protection, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, 
and the Farmers Home Administration. 
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Restoration and Expansion of Hartford Coliseum 


HUD and the U.S. Department of Commerce have jointly committed 
$10,070,000 to restore and expand the Hartford (Conn.) Civic Center 
which was severely damaged when the roof collapsed following a winter 
storm last January. Total cost of the project has been estimated at $27.2 
million, which will replace the coliseum roof, expand its seating capa- 
city, and add service facilities and new furnishings. HUD Secretary 
Patricia Roberts Harris and Commerce Secretary Juanita Kreps noted 
that the Federal assistance will help continue the downtown revitaliza- 
tion being carried out by the city government — one of the most promis- 
ing of any taking place in the Nation. The interagency effort is a result 
of the continuing activities of President Carter’s Interagency Coordinat- 
ing Council, which consists of Assistant Secretaries with responsibility 
for major Federal development programs. The Council works with proj- 
ects that involve more than one agency. 


$2,000 Price Rise in 3 Months 


According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, the average price of a 
new single-family home rose by $2,000 between March and June to 
$61,500. The average sale price in June was 3.7 percent higher than the 
$59,300 average price tag for a new home sold in March. Since 1970, 
prices of new homes have skyrocketed with the most dramatic increases 
recorded in the West, where prices have nearly doubled in the past 8 
years. 


Papers Invited 


The journal of the American Association of Housing Educators, is 
devoting a special issue to Neighborhood and Neighborhood Revitaliza- 
tion. Any manuscript, theoretical or empirical, addressing housing’s 
social, political, economic, psychological or esthetic role(s) in neigh- 
borhood or neighborhood revitalization will be accepted for review. 


Possible topics include: Social impact of the physical neighborhood, 
Variations in perceptions and uses of neighborhoods by different seg- 
ments of society (e.g. the elderly, ethnic groups), Relocation and neigh- 
borhood revitalization, The impact of urban homesteading on neighbor- 
hoods, Who controls neighborhood revitalization?, Housing and neigh- 
borhood awareness, Neighborhood scale economies. 


Manuscripts should not exceed 30 typewritten pages. They should be 
double spaced with lines no longer than seven inches. The American 
Psychology Association style manual is recommended. Submit two 
manuscripts to Dr. Abraham K. Farkas, 419 Harris Building, University 
of Tennessee, TN 37916. Deadline: February 1, 1979. 
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The Phoenix 
Approach to Urban 
Homesteading 


by Guy Parish 


Most of the 39 Urban Homesteading Demon- 
stration cities provide for some level of self- 

help rehabilitation. Phoenix, Arizona, is one 
of the few which do not, and thus far the city 

believes there are significant benefits to a de- 
parture from the *do-it-yourself”* trend. 


Phoenix, one of the fastest growing cities in 
America, experiences cyclical building 
booms. Unemployment in the building trades 
has been almost nonexistent since the eco- 
nomic recovery began. City staff reasoned that 
few prospective purchasers of Homestead 
housing would be proficient at building trade 
skills to a degree that would result in savings in 
the cost of rehabilitation. In addition, admini- 
strative costs of monitoring the work of ama- 
teur craftsmen would have been prohibitive. It 
was decided, however, that all housing units in 
the Urban Homesteading Demonstration Pro- 
gram would be rehabilitated. Forgoing the 
self-help approach, the city looked forward to 
the entire homesteading process being ex- 
pedited, uniform quality of work, less waste, 
savings through competitive bidding, the free- 
ing of Section 312 funds for other rehabilita- 
tion, and more responsiveness on the part of 
families unburdened with rehabilitation re- 
sponsibilities. City rehabilitation funds would 
be recovered at the time of sale and recycled. 


In August of 1975, the city of Phoenix filed its 
application in the first round of the Home- 
steading Demonstration. The city was not 
selected for a Homestead Demonstration grant 
in this first round demonstration. Unwilling to 
scrap plans that had already been made, the 
city decided to go it alone, using Community 
Development funds to acquire and rehabilitate 
abandoned housing. 


Repo/Rehab Program (Forerunner of 
Homestead Effort) 


Under this program, called **Repo/Rehab,”’ 
refurbished houses would be leased to families 
with steady but modest incomes for up to one 
year, with possible option to purchase. At the 
time of resale, Phoenix would recover its ac- 


quisition, rehabilitation and administrative 
costs. All rents and sales receipts would be 
placed in a revolving fund and returned to the 
program. 


Each tamily would be expected to be active in 
a neighborhood homeowners’ association and 
to exert a positive influence on the neighbor- 
hood. The leasing period would provide fami- 
lies with an opportunity to demonstrate a 
proven ability to become fully responsible 
property owners. A comprehensive counseling 
program would assist them in that direction. 


A **Repo/Rehab”* target area was chosen in 
Villa Monte Vista, a low-income predomi- 
nantly subsidized single-family subdivision 
built in the early 1970°s. The developer had 
gone under financially, leaving many houses 
barely started. Approximately half of the 
tinished houses in the four-year-old subdivi- 
sion were empty. The majority of these had 
been severely vandalized. 


Aside trom the newness of the housing, the 
main attraction of the area was a HUD offering 
of ten houses which had been packaged for 
**as-is’” bulk sale. The city offered the FHA 
Phoenix Insuring Office $25,000 for the ten 
units and the offer was accepted. The city also 
received an FHA commitment for insuring the 
houses upon resale. 


Work write-ups were completed and an out- 
reach effort for program participants was 
begun before completion of escrow. A call for 
bids to rehabilitate the ten units stipulated 
separate bids for each house. Rehabilitation 
was completed within eight weeks at a total 
cost of $53,362. All houses were completely 
refurbished, receiving new paint inside and 
out, New evaporative coolers, water heaters 
and fences. 


Rents were established at $130 for three-bed- 
room units and $145 for four-bedroom units. 


Early Stages of Operation 


The first family moved in one day after repairs 
were completed. Mayor Margaret Hance pre- 
sented the Leo Lopez family with keys to the 
house along with flowers — marking the begin- 
ning of the experimental program. Within two 
weeks all ten houses were occupied. 


Twelve more units were acquired through a 
second HUD bulk purchase before the city 
learned that its bid for the second-round 
Homesteading Demonstration had been ac- 


cepted. These twelve units were subsequently 
rehabilitated and rented in the same manner as 
the original ten. 


For a first-time experiment, Operation Repo/ 
Rehab ran smoothly. The media gave exten- 
sive coverage to the program, and **‘Home- 
stead** families adapted well to their new 
neighborhoods. 


Success of the program was due in no small 
part to the participation of staff in the Phoenix 
HUD-FHA Insuring Office under acting di- 
rector Don Karl. Efforts of both the City and 
HUD were closely coordinated. 


In its application, Phoenix received 40 to 50 
housing units within a proposed eight-square- 
mile program area. In August 1977, Phoenix 
requested a Section 810 appropriation of 
$300,000 and $340,000 in Section 312 funds 
restricted to use in the Homestead area. Instead 
ot Section 312 money for Homestead rehab, 
the city budgeted $240,000 in Community 
Development Act funds to pay Homestead 
rehabilitation costs — these funds to be aug- 
mented by rents and proceeds from subsequent 
sales — and opted to use the 312 money to offer 
loans to non-homestead families in the 
program area. 


There are but a few subtle differences between 
the Phoenix Homestead Demonstration and its 
predecessor, the Repo/Rehab Program. Most 
obvious is the absence of acquisition costs in 
the Homestead Program which lowers the ulti- 
mate selling price to the Homestead tamily. 
Rents were increased slightly for the Home- 
stead Program (to $130 for a two-bedroom and 
$160 for a five-bedroom unit), and a portion of 
monthly payments placed in a Trust Liability 
Account to provide downpayments and closing 
costs for qualifying families. Maximum in- 
come limitations were established to coincide 
with Section 235 (revised) limits. As in the 
Repo/Rehab program, prospective Homestead 
families cannot be property owners, nor can 
their total assets be more than $5,000 plus 
$300 per dependent. 


The Homesteading Program 


In the Homesteading Program, housing units 
are acquired and processed in increments of 
ten to twelve. Thus, when one group is being 
acquired, work write-ups are being prepared 
on another, a third group is under repair, and 
several earlier units are occupied, with indivi- 
dual units among these being purchased by the 
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Mrs. Brant oversees last-minute adjustments in her new kitchen. At right is Garland Dutton 
of Kisko Enterprises which has rehabbed the majority of Phoenix homestead units. 


homesteader. The outreach and tenant selec- 
tion efforts are, of course, ongoing. 


Homestead units are selected on the basis of 
rehab feasibility, proximity to other Home- 
steads and the likely impact of rehabilitation on 
the neighborhood. Since funds are available 
for rehab, strategically located units with ex- 
tremely low ‘‘as-is’’ value are occasionally 
accepted. 


Work write-ups for each group are prepared by 
Rehabilitation Specialists. Each house is as- 
signed a contract number and separate bids are 
received on each house in a group. Specialists 
monitor the progress of work through comple- 
tion. All work is done to city code and to HUD 
specifications. 


Most applications for the Homestead Demon- 
stration are received at a site office in the pro- 
gram area. Intake has been aided considerably 
by local media interest. 


Selection of Homesteader 


The homesteader selection process is a pains- 
taking one. Since families will be required to 
assume a small mortgage within a year, every 
effort is made to pre-qualify them. Reasonably 
gocd credit is a **must.”’ An assessment is 
made of the head of household’s work history 
and of the family’s financial capabilities. A 
family that is over-extended would be accepted 
if it appears this condition could be corrected 
through counseling within a year. 


After screening, applications are reviewed by a 
Tenant Selection Committee which includes a 
representative from the financial community. 


Housing Services Representatives, working 
with the selection committee, help qualify 
families, assist them in selecting the house of 
their choice, and coordinate the move-in with 
completion of repairs. The **Reps’’ continue 
to function as principal liaison between the 


family and the city throughout the lease 
period. They offer comprehensive counseling 
and monitor the homesteader’s property main- 
tenance (although 90-day inspections are per- 
formed by Rehab Specialists). 


The one-year lease period is considered a time 
of trial during which the homesteader adjusts 
to a regimen of property maintenance and 
preparation for the experience of becoming a 
property owner. The term of the lease is flexi- 
ble. If a family demonstrates a proven ability 
to assume ownership, escrow proceedings are 
begun earlier. Conversely, if a reasonable 
amount of additional time is needed to qualify 
a family, the lease is continued on a month-to- 
month basis. 


Pricing Homestead units for resale presented 
problems. It was difficult to reconcile a dis- 
parity in sales prices of similar or identical 
houses. An equitable pricing formula was 
developed based on the “repaired value”’ 
placed on each house by HUD. 


All rehabilitation and administrative costs for a 
group of houses are totalled and divided by the 
total repaired value of the group to determine 
the percentage of repaired value to be charged 
for each house. For example: 


@ 20 houses are repaired at a total cost of 
$160,000. 

© Total repaired value of the 20 houses is 
$220,000. 

©@ Repair costs amount to 72.7% of the re- 
paired value. 

@ Each house will therefore sell for 72.7% of 
its repaired value. 

(A house worth $20,000 would be sold to the 
Homestead family for $14,540.) 


Phoenix gained valuable experience from its 
**Repo/Rehab”’ program which preceded the 
Homestead Demonstration. Repo/Rehab was a 
testing ground for most of the approaches now 
being used in Homesteading. Both programs 
have been geared to arrest neigborhood decline 
and to afford families an opportunity to own 
decent housing. Homestead families make the 
transition from renter to owner painlessly with 
little or no cash outlay. Invariably, house pay- 
ments are lower than the previous rents. Under 
ideal conditions, the homesteader becomes an 
owner in a year or less. 

As Phoenix nears the end of its first year in the 
Homestead Demonstration, its $300,000 Sec- 
tion 810 appropriation has been exhausted. 
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Sixty-one units were acquired at an average 
price of $4,918. Fifteen houses have been 
rehabilitated and occupied while another ten 
are nearing completion. 


In the meantime, all 22 of the original Repo/ 
Rehab units are occupied. Seven have been 
sold, or are in the process of being sold to the 
tenants. The three-bedroom units are selling 
for $10,500 and the four-bedroom for 
$12,000. The remaining 15 Repo/Rehab 
tamilies should quality for ownership within a 
few months. 


Phoenix has budgeted $300,000 in Community 


Development funds for another year of Home- 
stead Demonstration and has requested a 
second-year Section 810 appropriation of 
$580,000 with a companion Section 312 
allowance of $500,000. It plans to acquire and 
rehabilitate another 80 units in the next year. 


Thus far, only four families have moved from 
houses in the two programs. One was evicted 
for nonpayment of rent and another moved 
voluntarily while delinquent. One family 
moved because of a job transfer and another 
moved when the female head of household 
remarried. 


The program has had some other commonly 
expected problems. Some difficulties have 
been experienced in coordinating move-in 
dates with completion of rehabilitation. There 
have been losses to vandalism during move-in 
delays. One house suffered severe arson 
damage within days of being acquired by the 
city. Accordingly, attempts are made to move 
families in as soon as a house is ready. 


There has been a noticeable improvement in 
most of the neighborhoods in which Home- 
stead families have become established. In 
areas with a heavy concentration of Home- 
steads, an increase in private investment is 
evident. 


The Phoenix Homestead experience has been a 
gratifying one. As Glenwood Wilson, 
Manager of the Community Services Office, 
puts it:*‘We don’t regard our approach as the 
panacea for every city’s homesteading ills. 
What works in Phoenix may not work in Fargo 
or Fairfield. Our program is functioning well 
and is becoming an important part of our over- 
all neighborhood revitalization effort.”’ 

Mr. Parish is on the staff of the Department of 


Housing and Urban Redevelopment, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Dealing with 
Rising Housing 
Costs 


Highlights of the Final Report of the Task 
Force on Housing Costs 


On June 7, 1978, HUD Secretary Patricia 
Roberts Harris committed HUD to leading a 
‘‘national debate’ on how best to deal with the 
rising cost of housing. 


Calling homeownership ‘‘a dream that for 
many can only be a dream,’’ Mrs. Harris 
released the findings and recommendations of 
a Task Force on Housing Costs which had 
spent the previous 9 months studying the 
problem of the high price of housing. 


The findings were announced by Secretary 
Harris at a joint press conference with Robert 
E.. Strauss, Counselor to the President for 
inflation. 


The report of the Task Force lists 150 specific 
recommendations, many calling for changes in 
local and State regulations and some which 
would require action by Congress. 


‘It is clear that the Federal Government 
cannot deal with all of the issues raised in this 
report,’’ Mrs. Harris said. ‘‘However, 
beginning today, we will make every effort to 
see that the debate on these issues is joined at 
the State and local levels, which must be the 
source of many of the solutions.”’ 


She said that recommendations in the Task 
Force report which could be accomplished by 
changes in HUD regulations were either being 
made or were under study by the program 
offices of HUD. 


The Secretary cited these initiatives: 

@ | have asked all program Assistant 
Secretaries to analyze all of the 
recommendations of the Task Force as they 
affect their areas of responsibility and to 
report to me within 10 working days on how 
best these recommendations might be 
implemented or whether they should be 
implemented in their present form or in some 
adjusted form, and on the cost and staff 
requirements necessary to implement the 
options they present. 

@ HUD will support the revision of the 
nationally recognized one- and two-family 
dwelling code and will work toward the 


national recognition of such code. The 
Department, in cooperation with the model 
code organizations, will also support the 
development or rehabilitation codes for single 
and multifamily housing. 


Final Report of Task Force on 
Housing Costs 


Housing costs have been a continuing concern 
of the American people over the past 25 years. 
But even during the 1960s, and into the early 
’70s, these costs were not a serious problem 


for most families because their income kept 


pace with housing prices, the overall costs of 
homeownership and rents. 


Median family income increased at an annual 
rate of 6.60 percent compounded between 

1963 and 1972, while the median sales price of 
a new single-family home grew at an annual 
rate of only 4.23 percent per year. 
Homeownership costs rose at 5.17 percent 
annually during the period. 


From 1972 to’76, however, the picture 
changed sharply. Housing costs increased 
dramatically, outpacing family incomes for the 


first time and effectively pricing countless 
families out of the housing market. 


Trends in income, prices and housing costs, 
1972-76, show that: 

@ Residential construction costs grew at an 
annual rate of eight percent during the year. 

© The cost of improved building lots increased 
almost 13 percent per year. 

© Median sales price climbed at an average 
annual rate of 12.49 percent on a new single- 


family home, and 9.30 percent on an existing 


home. 

© Homeowner costs, property taxes, insur- 
ance, maintenance, repairs, fuel and utilities 
increased at an average annual rate of 8.15 

@ Higher mortgage interest rates, when 
applied to higher sales prices, increased the 
typical monthly loan amortization payment for 
a median priced home by 80 percent over the 
4-year period, an annual increase of 15.9 
percent compounded. 


The median family income, on the other hand, 
rose during this period at an annual rate of 
only 7.05 percent, lagging well behind housing 
inflation. The median priced, single-family 
house sold for $44,200 in 1976, compared to 
$26,700 in 1972. By 1977, the median had 


jumped to $48,800. 
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Task Force Appointed 


It was against these odds that the HUD- 
appointed Task Force on Housing Costs came 
into being in August 1977, its charge from 
Secretary Harris: 


To assess and analyze the extent to which 
housing costs have risen for reasons other than 
general inflation, and to develop specific 
solutions to the problems that HUD and other 
institutions can act upon to reduce or stabilize 
housing costs. The institutions include other 
Federal agencies, State and local governments 
andthe broad range of private firms involved 
in the housing industry. 


Major Recommendations 


The report recommends, basically, that the 
Federal Government lead a concerted attack on 
high land, development and construction costs, 
and casts HUD ina leadership role to head up 
the nationwide effort. 


Looking first at major problems with 
nationwide impact on housing costs, the Task 
Force recommends that HUD review monetary 
and national tax policies, and suggests the 
HUD Secretary take on a strong Cabinet-level 
role in helping set policies that consider needs 
of the housing sector among national economic 
goals. 

It also proposes: 

© A concerted effort at all levels of 
government to eliminate cost-inducing 
standards and regulations, and streamlining of 
those dealing with financing, land 
development, housing construction and 
rehabilitation. HUD should encourage and 
help localities with this process, the report 
states, and withhold Federal urban 
development funds from localities not making 
a reasonable effort to cut out unjustified, cost- 
increasing regulations. 

@ Creation of a major Office of New 
Technology and Codes Policy by HUD to fund 
and help demonstrate innovative new building 
technologies and codes policies. 

© Thorough study of the cost impact of local 
property taxation and hazard insurance fees, 
and exploration of innovative utility, property 
tax and insurance practices. 


Land Supply and Development 


With the cost of land a major factor in housing 
costs - about 20 percent of the typical single- 
family house - the Task Force recommends 
that HUD establish minimal standards dealing 


with zoning, public facilities and related 
controls. These standards would be used by 
HUD staff in identifying land-use controls that 
are cost-increasing and contrary to Federal 
housing and community development policies. 


The report suggests HUD work through 
regional councils of government to encourage 
localities to permit smaller lot sizes and higher 
density housing such as garden apartments. 


It further suggests: 

Development by regional councils of regional 
standards for local fees and charges, and the 
speeding up of local review and approval of 
licensing-permit requirements now faced by 
builders. Processing delays run up builder 
costs, which are passed through to consumers 
in higher housing costs, the report notes. 
Localities would not be forced to accept these 
guidelines or regional standards. But if they 
did not, the report calls for withholding of 
urban development funds from non-complying 
jurisdictions. 


Building and Technology 


The chapter on Building and Technology 
recommends in part that HUD: 

© Encourage States and localities to adopt 
model building codes. 

®@ Work with model code organizations to 
develop a revised One- Two-Family Dwelling 
Code, and offer financial incentives for manda- 
tory State codes that adopt this revised code. 

@ Require communities applying for 
Community Development Block Grant aid to 
certify that their codes do not unnecessarily 
increase the cost of housing. 

@ Support development of a new rehabilitation 
code that would permit nonskilled workers to 
do the job. 

@ The report also calls on HUD to reconcile its 
own Minimum Property Standards (MPS) with 
a revised One- and Two-Family Dwelling 
model code, and to cut its own processing time 
by relying on architects and engineers to 
certify that construction specifications meet 
HUD’s MPS. 


With material and labor costs the largest 
portion of the price of housing - though lower 
now as a share of the total new housing price 
than in 1945 - the Task Force recommends 
monitoring of price trends for critical building 
materials, fixtures and appliances, and 
suggests HUD work with the Forest Service 
and others to ensure a steady supply of lumber 
and wood products. 


Financing, Money Markets, Marketing 

The Task Force Committee on Financing, 
Money Markets and Marketing recommends a 
wide range of actions to reduce financing costs 
of land development, housing construction and 
rehabilitation. 

It reemphasizes the need for a strong HUD role 
in setting national monetary and tax policies as 
they affect the housing sector, and suggests 
many additional actions to reduce financing 
costs, among them: 

@ HUD deregulation of the FHA interest rates 
and encouragement for States to repeal or 
modify their usury laws, to ensure adequate 
flow of mortgage money for housing; 

@ Federal use of tax incentives to increase 
participation by pension funds and life 
insurance companies in the residential 
mortgage market; 

@ That HUD streamline and standardize its 
loan processing procedures to cut red tape and 
speed up applications for mortgage insurance; 
e@ HUD support for statutory changes that 
would permit development and testing of new 
financing mechanisms to supply housing for 
families with special needs - large families, 
the handicapped, migrant workers: 


Modification of FHA statutes to make 
available 35-year, no-downpayment mortgage 
loans for first-time home buyers and those 
returning to the home purchase market. 


The Task Force also recommends: 

® Creation by HUD of a permanent 
mechanism to process and support large-scale 
land and housing development applications for 
locations in high-density urban centers, using 
variations of the Department’s Title X insured 
loan program and the New Communities 
program, as well as the Community 
Development Block Grant and Action Grants 
programs. 

© Continued research to find ways of reducing 
loan related fees and charges, title insurance 
charges, sales commissions, attorney's fees 
and other settlement costs; and 

@ HUD support for development of a uniform 
foreclosure procedure, the absence of which 
now impedes the availability of mortgage 
money in many jurisdictions. 


Secretary Harris said that recommendations in 
the Task Force report that could be accomplish¢ 
by changes in HUD regulations were being ma 
or were under study by the program offices of 
HUD. She also cited several HUD initiatives 
in response to the Task Force report. 
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Pennsylvania State 
Government 
Emphasizes 
Neighborhood 
Preservation 


by Francis C. DeLucia and Mark S. 
Weinheimer 


Preface by A.L. Hydeman, Jr., Pennsylvania 
DCA Secretary and President of Council of 
State Community Affairs Agencies (COSCAA) 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has the 
oldest State urban renewal program in the 
Nation. Its grant monies for three decades 
were used in cities, boroughs and townships of 
the Commonwealth for traditional urban re- 
newal activities — acquisition, relocation, 
demolition, etc. Two years ago, it was decided 
it was time for the State to take a closer look at 
these activities and the benefits being realized. 
Results indicated that in a number of commu- 
nities, the housing stock was dwindling, and 
neighborhoods were being broken up and de- 
stroyed, rather than rebuilt. The rending apart 
of these neighborhoods affected the social 
fabric of the entire community. 


As a result of this initial data, a decision was 
made to utilize some of the Department of 
Community Affairs (DCA) 1976-1977 commu- 
nity development funds and also provide neces- 
sary technical assistance for municipal 
governments and neighborhood groups in re- 
vitalizing neighborhoods. A HUD Innovative 
Projects Grant was applied for and awarded in 
recognition of the important role State govern- 
ments can play in the neighborhood develop- 
ment process. 


Neighborhood preservation is seen as a tool to 
help stem the tide of urban and rural deteriora- 
tion, while providing a mechanism for preserv- 
ing the social structure of the community. It 
was apparent from the start that there were 
four ingredients that were necessary for suc- 
cessful neighborhood preservation, including: 
(1) A strong neighborhood group with a com- 
mitment to work as a partner with the local 
government to plan and implement community 
revitalization; (2) the use of demolition only as 
a last resort; (3) focus on jobs and job train- 


ing, and development of an economic base in 
or near the neighborhood; and (4) a complete 
appraisal of the human resources needs. With 
these objectives in mind, Pennsylvania ini- 
tiated in 1977 its Neighborhood Preservation 
Support System (NPSS) program in five diverse 
neighborhoods across the Commonwealth. 


Background 


Pennsylvania DCA’s record in making large 
numbers of urban renewal grants was essential 
to the development of its new neighborhood 
focus. This experience indicated that State 
money alone wasn’t going to help people 
living in neighborhoods. DCA personnel had 
to be used for more than just dispensing grants 
to traditional recipients. Also, it was recog- 
nized that State technical personnel could 
prove valuable to communities and neighbor- 
hood groups to help design and administer 
meaningful local programs. 


This point was made emphatically by a 1975 
intra-departmental task force designed to study 
departmental direction in light of the Nation’s 
community development thrust. To better 
utilize financial and human resources, the staff 
urged the greater use of team coordination 
among the various disciplines within the 
Department. The value of this approach was 
particularly appropriate in the area of neigh- 
borhood preservation, which cuts across the 
jurisdiction of all bureaus in the Department, 
including: Housing and Development, Recrea- 
tion, Community Planning, Local Government 
Services, Human Resources, and Community 
Energy. 


The grant for the Neighborhood Preservation 
Support System (NPSS) has allowed DCA 
staff to work directly with local governments 
and neighborhood organizations on a sys- 
tematic basis — learning their problems, aiding 
in developing solutions and bringing in the 
resources necessary to execute local programs. 


NPSS Program Objectives 


NPSS was designed as a two-year experiment 
involving five communities to help develop 
and test a systematized approach for a State 
and locally operated neighborhood develop- 
ment program. The State pledged almost $3 
million in its Housing and Development, 
Recreation and Conservation, Community 
Planning, and Human Resources funds to sup- 
plement a HUD innovative grant of $347,850. 


Objectives were established with the ultimate 
goals of testing the State’s role in neighbor- 
hood preservation, identifying and developing 
approaches that work, and then ultimately 
assisting other communities with the new sys- 
tem. The principal program objectives 
emphasized: 


Nurturing Partnerships between neighbor- 
hoods and local governments. 
Comprehensiveness — DCA, as most govern- 
ment entities involved in community develop- 
ment, had viewed preservation as being essen- 
tially a housing rehabilitation program. NPSS 
went beyond housing rehabilitation and urged 
communities to incorporate economic, social, 
and cultural approaches in their problem-solv- 
ing ventures. 

Flexibility in program solutions — Unlike 
past major governmental efforts, NPSS proj- 
ects are operated in a vein of diversity in prob- 
lem-solving by the local partnership — placing 
the responsibility of adjusting resources on State 
personnel rather than forcing local citizens to 
adjust problems to fit already set program 
molds. 

Building Local and State Staff Capacities — 
This action is vital if long term improvement in 
neighborhood preservation is to be sustained. 


The Role of Local Government 


The State program design did not overlook 
local government and its vital role in the neigh- 
borhood preservation process. Each NPSS 
training session, negotiating session, and pro- 
gram strategy meeting included city and local 
representatives. Officials were ‘‘built in’’ as 
vital performers in the process as well as car- 
riers of the information to other neighborhoods 
within their jurisdictions. 


Neighborhood residents were involved in the 
various NPS projects at the outset, along with 
municipal officials, to build working partner- 
ships at the neighborhood level. A technique 
effectively utilized to achieve this was the 
**negotiations’’ process, which resulted in 
developing and signing a memorandum of 
understanding in each of the neighborhoods. 
This document outlined goals, objectives, and 
commitments expected from each party in- 
volved in the process. 


During the critical program development 
stage, neighborhood activists commented that 
they had never seen this done before by a fund- 
ing agency. Previously, programs usually 





focused on the city first, with contracts signed, 
sealed and delivered before the community 
residents/neighborhood groups were involved 
in program design and negotiation. Needless to 
say this feature made neighborhood residents 
more than willing to expend effort negotiating 
what they wanted to see in the local program 
memorandum. 


Prototype Communities and Programs 

The five communities selected as prototypes 
for NPSS assistance included three cities, one 
borough and a township. Programs initiated 
and underway include: 

(1) Farrell — a steel mill community suffer- 
ing serious residential, commercial and 
governmental disinvestment, Farrell is bur- 
dened wth one of the worst community images 
in Northwestern Pennylvania. The resultant 
lack of confidence in the city’s future plays a 
large role in population and business outmigra- 
tion. A first task was to build and reinforce a 
strong resident organization in the Southwest 
Gardens neighborhood. This organization, 
now incorporated as an Economic Develop- 
ment Corporation, started as a block group 
with over 20 captains and with aims to demon- 
strate the vitality of residential and commercial 
life in the city. Employment of two female 
neighborhood residents as Social Service 
Coordinators and Community Organizers has 
forged new and strong links with many of the 
social service agencies in the county. Several 
of the agencies have been brought into the 
Southwest Gardens area (including the Wel- 
fare Office which had relocated to a rich 
suburb several years prior). 


Neighborhood representatives meeting with 
and pressing Farrell City officials have suc- 
ceeded in adjusting the local Community 
Development Block Grant funded rehabilita- 
tion program to address mutually felt needs of 
the neighborhood. An increase in grants, use 
of block captains as program ‘‘translators”’ 
and utilization of State set-asides of HUD Sec- 
tion 312 Rehabilitation Loan Program monies 
are included in achievements to date. 


State Health Department support has been 
secured in the search for funding a social serv- 
ice and medical facility considered necessary 
by neighborhood residents. Also, an Urban 
Development Action Grant has been obtained 
for the completion of a small industrial park 
located within the neighborhood, which is 
designed to bring jobs and industry back to the 
neighborhood. 
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Street scene in Farrell's Southwest Gardens 


(2) Borough of West Newton — Since neigh- 
borhood preservation is recognized as a small 
town problem as much as a large urban one, 
this borough was selected as an NPSS commu- 
nity. Located on Pittsburgh’s urban fringe, the 
chief aim of the project is to improve the 
town’s midtown, business and residential sec- 
tions. To reinforce the concept of citizen in- 
volvement, a citizens advisory board was 
established and incorporated to exercise proj- 
ect decisionmaking and financial control. 


A successful combination of EDA Public 
Works funds and State aid was obtained to 
widen the main street, allowing for increased 
parking and beautification efforts for neigh- 
borhood businesses. The Citizen’s Advisory 
Board then set about the task of designing a 
commercial and housing rehabilitation pro- 
gram and approaching community banks for 
financing. Although the banks are remaining 
aloof, the group has garnered the support of 
the U.S. Farmers Home Administration and is 
considering organizing a Local Development 
Corporation to carry out the program. 

State and CETA assistance is being utilized to 
provide recreation facilities, both indoor and 
outdoor, for the neighborhood residents. The 


State has hired a local project manager (com- 
munity organizer) who is seeking ideas and 
support for historic renovation, urban beautifi- 
cation and other activities outlined in the 
initial plan. 


(3) City of Harrisburg — the State Capital of 
Harrisburg represents the largest of the five 
communities participating and also contains 
the largest NPSS neighborhood — Sixth Street/ 
Uptown. Sixth Street is a declining residential 
and commercial neighborhood area spanning 
nearly 50 blocks. Local strategy has been to 
improve the residences and businesses along 
this artery, and thereby stimulate complemen- 
tary improvements throughout the neighbor- 
hood. Internal dissension and bad relations 
with City Hall, which marked previous efforts tc 
organize this neighborhood, can be attributed 
in part to the recent influx of relocatees from 
other governmental projects in the city. 


The State DCA realized that Harrisburg would 
offer a stiff challenge and test DCA’s interven- 
tion strategies. It took nearly a year to gain an 
agreement, but now progress is being made by 
a newly established Citizen-City Board. 
Where before there was intense disagreement, 
meetings of the local Board are now weighing 
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ector for SURE Project 


(far left), inspects painting work being done on home of one 


of the neighborhood's elderly residents. 


program options and devising strategies to gain 
necessary community support and outside 
financial assistance. 

With the new spirit injected into the project, 
the joint Citizen-City Board is planning a mas- 
sive rehabilitation effort including such assist- 
ance as the establishment of a tool bank, provi- 
sion of paint supplies and CETA workers to 
perform some of the painting, and promoting 
of economic booster activities. 


ie 
: y — Wendell Banks, 
Project Director, and Mike Behney, Asst. 
Director, speak with CETA worker installing 
recreational equipment on vacant lot. 


(4) Township of Upper Dublin — The North 
Hills neighborhood is a black enclave in the 
midst of Philadelphia’s suburbia. Like many 
similar low-income communities which 
developed around the city in the earlier part of 
the century, North Hills has been largely ig- 
nored by policymakers and other Township 
residents. To overcome the years of neglect 
and lack of development, the North Hills 
Community Planning Corporation, a local citi- 
zen’s organization, convinced the Township to 
apply for NPPS assistance. Once approved, 
the Township and neighborhood Corporation 
formed a Project Board composed of three 
residents, a township official, and a represen- 
tative of the County Planning Commission. 


This local Board is developing and implement- 
ing a comprehensive approach for dealing with 
the neighborhood’s problems. New, positive 
relationships with the County Housing Au- 
thority have been initiated to share some of the 
County’s Community Development monies 
allocated as a local match for State-financed 
recreation improvements. This will enable the 
group to leverage $14,000 into $70,000 and 
improve two sites for outdoor play areas. They 
are also working with the Housing Authority 
on modernization improvements for the in- 
teriors of public housing units. 





Privately owned housing is not being neglected 
in the North Hills neighborhood. The board 
was instrumental in writing the county’s 
CDBG funded rehabilitation program and was 
the first neighborhood organization in Mont- 
gomery County to utilize the program. They 
also convinced the county to apply for HUD 
Section 8 program funds to help improve pri- 
vately owned rental units in North Hills. 


The most prevalent and often voiced need of 
residents is for the development of a large 
amount of vacant land scattered throughout 
North Hills. Much of this land once held hous- 
ing, which was demolished as it deteriorated. 
Some of the land is speculatively held, and 
some has been purchased by neighborhood 
residents over the years. A community land 
trust is being considered and funding sought to 
combine with Township expertise for buying 
and redeveloping this land. 


(5) Easton’s Gallows Hills — This is the 
smallest NPSS effort. One hundred and, fifty 
people constitute the Gallows Hill neighbor- 
hood, a gathering point for residents dislocated 
from contiguous urban renewal areas. Focus 
here has been on strategies for neighborhood 
preservation, oriented to the needs of current 
residents and ways to stem the extremely high 
turnover rate among residents who are fearful 
of another possible Government bulldozer. Ini- 
tial activity has been a comprehensive neigh- 
borhood-level organizing effort designed to 
reach every citizen of this small neighborhood. 
Grants from DCA and the Community Serv- 
ices Administration have resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Gallows Hill Citizens Environ- 
mental Planning and Development 
Corporation. 


During the summer of 1977, local Corporation 
members organized and completed a paint-up 
campaign to kick off a housing rehabilitation 
drive. Strangely enough, one of the first dis- 
cussions arose when the neighborhood resi- 
dents urged the city to continue and complete 
its plans to demolish certain housing imme- 
diately adjacent to the project. The Easton His- 
toric Organization pressed for their retention, 
but the neighborhood saw the issue as one of 
credibility, where the city was asked to com- 
plete the plans it had approved several years 
prior. Demolition of several properties 
occurred during the Summer of 1978. Some of 
this newly open land is going to be used, with 
neighborhood insistence, as a necessary 
through street for neighborhood traffic. 








One of the local corporation’s more active 
neighborhood committees, has been the one on 
youth. This group sponsored a poster contest, 
designed a neighborhood play street, con- 
ducted trips and outings as well as a summer 
day camp. For adults, there are food pro- 
grams, information referral services, family 
and housing counselling, and Spanish/English 
classes. 


Lessons Learned 


Now in its second year the State’s Neighbor- 
hood Preservation Support System (NPSS) 
program has demonstrated a number of useful 
roles which the State can play effectively in 
promoting sound neighborhood development. 
First, the State can act as a convener, a mod- 
erator and an aide in bringing city hall offi- 
cials, neighborhood groups, and other citizen 
organizations together to work in a unified 
fashion towards neighborhood preservation. 
Assumptions that a strong neighborhood 
group, that local government cooperation, that 
appraisal of the economic, human resources, 
and physical problems be made and addressed 
in a comprehensive fashion were all recog- 
nized as being central to the neighborhood 
preservation process. Most important, it was 
found that the State Government can be a real 
asset in establishing and monitoring ground 
rules for a good working relationship between 
local governments and neighborhood organiza- 
tions. The State’s presence as an intervenor 
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and in some cases a watch dog aids in assuring 
that the neighborhood preservation task is done 
properly and in a timely fashion. 


A State that is interested and has its own re- 
sources, both human and financial, can serve 
as a coordinator to help insure that Federal, 
State and Local funds are effectively spent to 
benefit needy and deserving neighborhoods. 


To help create an improved awareness of 
neighborhoods and their potential in the com- 
munity development process, NPSS Program 
Updates have been prepared and distributed to 
employees of the Department of Community 
Affairs. These inform staff of program prog- 
ress, and encourage participation and feedback 
from the Department’s professionals. 


oe Pets 
Above — Gallows Hill (Easton) kids playing 
in front of some moderate-income homes on 
edge of neighborhood. 

Left — Gallows Hill Project Office in Easton 
(headquarters of neighborhood program). 
Below — Rehabbed homes in Easton's 
Gallows Hill. 


The lessons learned during the project have 
been positive, and steps are being taken to ex- 
pand and build on this knowledge. In addition 
to considering additional neighborhoods for 
State support, Pennsylvania’s Department of 
Community Affairs is establishing a Commu- 
nity Development Technical Assistance pro- 
gram to utilize this same ‘‘technology”’ in 
smaller communities, larger cities and other 
localities. The new program will stress im- 
proved team work among DCA staff dealing 
with the community, comprehensive ap- 
proaches for community problem definition, 
resident involvement, needs assessment, 
thoroughgoing problem solving, etc. Plans call 
for staff being added to the Department to 
address many of the issues identified through 
NPSS program experience to date. Addi- 
tionally, the Department is planning to 
organize and operate an information and pro- 
gram clearinghouse for the large number of 
neighborhood groups within the State. 


Beyond reciting visible project accomplish- 
ments, NPSS can point to new uses of Penn- 
sylvania DCA staff expertise. Department 
professionals have been involved in much of 
the activity at the neighborhood level, serving 
as intermediaries, process facilitators, 
referees, and project direction backups. State 
DCA personnel have gained a new awareness 








of community development issues at the neigh- 
borhood level, including new program ap- 
proaches, organizing techniques, and coordi- 
nating arrangements between local govern- 
ments and neighborhood organizations. 


Mr. DeLucia is with the Office of Neighbor- 
hood Development within the Office of Neigh- 
borhoods, Voluntary Associations and Con- 
sumer Protection. Mr. Weinheimer is with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Community 


Affairs. 


This review of the Pennsylvania program is the 
first in a series of profiles of State programs 
dealing with neighborhood development. 


International 
‘Sun Day’at HUD 


A major public display of solar energy uses in 
the home -- working scale models of solar 
homes, demonstrations of how solar systems 
operate, films, and solar do-it-yourself and 
consumer tips -- was the focus of last spring’s 
(May 3) Sun Day at HUD Headquarters. 


The HUD celebration featured entertaining and 
informational exhibits decorated to resemble a 
medieval fair. A major display of solar 
residential information, the exhibit featured: 

© working scale models of solar homes; 

@ multi-screen slide show and a film on how to 
install a solar hot water system; 

@ decorated kiosks offering literature on 
practical do-it-yourself use of solar in the 
home and consumer tips; and 

© demonstrations of cooking with solar heat. 


HUD administers the Solar Residential 
Demonstration Program and the National 
Heating and Cooling Information Center in 
cooperation with the Department of Energy. 


Coordinators of HUD Sun Day activities were 
Assistant Secretary for Neighborhoods, 
Voluntary Associations and Consumer 
Protection Geno C. Baroni and Assistant 
Secretary for Policy Development and 
Research Donna E. Shalala. 


Lobbies in the HUD building illuminated with 
*‘filtered sunlight,’’ a multi-screen slide show 
and a film depicted how solar energy applies to 
one’s home. Behind the lobbies, on the rear 
arcade of the HUD building, the **fair’’ 
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Sun Day observance attracted thousands to 
a rally at the Washington Monument. 
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HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 
samples wiener that was cooked with solar heat. 
Looking on is Assistant Secretary for Policy 
Development and Research Donna Shalala. 


atmosphere prevailed through the kiosks, 
exhibits, and working models of solar homes, 
and a demonstration of cooking with solar 
heat. Literature about solar energy -- 
questions and answers on solar in your home, 
practical do-it-yourself uses of solar in the 
home, and consumer tips for those considering 
solar system installation -- and solar souvenirs 
were distributed. 


HUD’s Solar Program administers the Solar 
Residential Demonstration Program in 
cooperation with the Department of Energy. In 
the 3 years since initiation of the 
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demonstration, grants totaling more than $13 
million have funded solar heating, cooling, 
and hot water systems in 926 single-family and 
6,136 multifamily homes. These include 2,602 
units of new construction and 4,460 retrofit 
units in 46 States, Puerto Rico and the District 
of Columbia. 


A clearinghouse for solar information, the 
National Heating and Cooling Information 
Center is operated under a contract from HUD 
in cooperation with the Department of Energy. 
Materials from the Center were made available 
for Sun Day activities throughout the country. 


HUD Assistant Secretary Geno C. Baroni 
(second from right) joins crowd in HUD 
courtyard where solar oven is center of 
attraction. 
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Notebook 


“‘An excellent year for real estate” is how the National Association 
of realtors described 1978 housing activity. During 1978 there was a 
record 3.8 million single-family resale transactions — activity expected 
to persist through the end of the year. The Association reports private 
housing starts of 1.4 million single-family units and 550,000 multi- 
family units during the year. Although some slippage in activity is 
anticipated, the report states, the projected total of 1.95 million starts 
appears to be on target. 


The American Institute of Architects was awarded an initial 
$120,000 HUD contract to develop plans and administer a compre- 
hensive review of approximately 12,000 defective housing claims in 
10 older urban areas. Owners of certain homes claiming structural 
housing defects can have their claims reviewed. The homes must have 
been purchased between August 1968 and August 1978 and have FHA- 
insured mortgages. 


HUD has joined with the U.S. Civil Service Commission in a project 
aimed at improving communication between neighborhood organi- 
zations and Federal, State and local government agencies involved 
in urban revitalization. Under an interagency agreement, and with a 
grant of $189,000, the University of Southern California will study 
methods for assisting local government officials in working in partner- 
ship with nonprofit organizations in planning community improvement 
projects. 


The American Bar Association’s Special Committee on Housing and 
Urban Development Law will conduct a study in how to make the 
resolution of housing disputes faster and more equitable. The experi- 
ence of at least 12 American cities will be the focus of the $247,000 
HUD-financed study. 


Abandoned houses in the cities are a national problem and a “visual 
symbol of the urban ills of our society,”’ according to a report of the 
General Accounting Office (GAO). The GAO based its statement on 
reports from 149 major cities, 113 of which said they had housing 
abandonment problems to some degree. In most cities the vast majority 
of abandoned houses are privately owned. The report was prepared for 
Congress. 


The demand for raw land as an investment continues despite high 
costs, the uncertainty of profit prospects and governmental policies and 
regulations, says the National Association of Realtors. The demand for 
finished lots and acreage with utilities available is strong and is expected 
to continue to be so with land prices outstripping the rate of inflation. 


The National Peoples’ Action, a national network of neighborhood 
organizations, has joined HUD in three projects designed to involve 
neighborhood groups more deeply in HUD programs. Under the 
program, HUD and NPA will establish a work group consisting of HUD 
and NPA representatives and local government officials to evaluate 
HUD’s monitoring of the Block Grant Program. A letter will be sent to 
city officials stressing the importance of helping neighborhoods develop 
Action Grant proposals. HUD and NPA will develop a new program- 
matic approach for using HUD’s Mortgage Assignment and Property 
Disposition programs. This target program will also consider increased 
rehabilitation of HUD-owned properties in the particular zip code areas 
that NPA research shows to be hardest hit by the concentration of 
defaults and abandonments. 


Incentive grants totaling at least $2.5 million are being offered 
through the Comprehensive Planning Assistance Program (701) as a 
reward to States and areawide planning organizations which have 
demonstrated the best action-oriented State and regional solutions to 
urban problems. The amount of individual awards depends on the 
number of applications and the quality of the proposals. The incentive 
grants will be used primarily to implement State or regional urban 
strategies. They may also be used to refine or add new components to an 
existing plan. 


The Congressional Black Caucus drew up a “Review of the Carter 
Administration” during the Caucus’ Eighth Annual Legislative 
Weekend (Sept 29 — Oct. 1). Outlining what it called ‘* Achievements” 
and *‘Shortcomings’”’ the Caucus noted that ‘‘For the first time, an 
Administration attempted to put together a coherent policy directed at 
urban revitalization.’’ More than 8,000 supporters of the Caucus partici- 
pated in the Weekend events of legislative workshops, a morning 
plenary session, which reviewed the record of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration, receptions and the Annual Dinner. The Week’s theme was 
**Human Rights: The Many Roads to Freedom.’ 
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International Affairs 


Lessons on Housing Rehabilitation from Abroad 


The United States has much to learn from a continent where a signifi- 
cant amount of the housing has been reused for centuries. That was the 
thesis of Robert L. Hale who prepared an exhaustive report on housing 
rehab experience in four European countries under a HUD grant w the 
National Association of Housing and Rehabilitation Officials (A Study 
of Selected European Programs Involving Preservation of the Existing 
Housing Stock and Neighborhoods). 


As a follow-up to Hale’s report, NAHRO sponsored a professional 
study tour of European rehabilitation programs in the fall of 1977, and 
NAHRO staff member J. Robert Dumouchel produced a summary of 
Hale's 900-page opus, incorporating observations of the participants 
(European Housing Rehabilitation Experience: A Summary and Anal- 
ysis). Both authors have been local housing rehabilitation practitioners. 
The legislation, programs and policies of Great Britain, France, West 
Germany and Belgium are summarized and related to U.S. experience. 
While special attention to scarcity of resources and the value of existing 
housing is relatively new in our *‘disposable”’ society, this has been a 
guiding theme throughout European history. And though American 
housing policy is just beginning to recognize the need to structure 
rehabilitation programs to lessen the displacement of low- and mod- 
erate-income tenants, certain European nations have operated moderate 
rehab and rent supplement programs for years, with combinations of 
public and private effort. 


There is a recognition on both sides of the Atlantic of the economic 
importance of existing housing and neighborhoods and of the increasing 
social and political mandate for rehabilitation versus demolition and 
renewal. We also share many of the complex challenges of housing: 
abandonment, temporary relocation during and increased rents after 
reconstruction, the need to improve rehab systems and technology, 
difficulties of cost assessment, citizen participation and integration of 
rehab planning into larger schemes of urban revitalization. 


Thus, in spite of the dissimilarities of context, including the presence of 
national rent controls, more extensive housing allowance programs and 
public housing in Britain and France; stronger cultural predisposition, 
especially in Germany, to a high level of preventive maintenance and 
housing upkeep; and more emphasis on national economic planning, 
particularly in France, there is still sufficient common ground for useful 
lessons to be learned by both continents. 


Lessons that the U.S. might learn from European experience fall into 
three areas: data collection, flexibility of standards, and organization 
and funding of housing rehabilitation programs. 

Data Collection 

Some of the European programs have reached a greater degree of refine- 
ment of techniques for measuring housing quality, rehabilitatability and 
range of costs, and aggregating those data on the neighborhood, com- 
munity and national scale once every five years. With better and more 





frequent data on housing quality and costs of rehab, objectives can be 
set more easily and realistically, and progress ca. ve more readily 
measured. 


Flexibility of Standards 


Some European programs recognized the need to support short-term, 
remedial actions as well as long-term major redevelopment, and dif- 
ferent levels of assistance are thus made available, even to finance 
repairs in areas that are slated for total renewal at a later date. This tends 
to ameliorate the deadening effects of slow-moving plans, and provides 
relief of at least minimum level for relatively low unit costs. Recon- 
struction standards are similarly adapted to conditions in the field, rather 
than being inflexibly prescribed for all situations. With codes thus in- 
dividually applied to existing buildings, costs can sometimes be cut 
dramatically, especially on multifamily projects. Using a flexible and 
commonsense approach to rehabilitation standards, it is found, can 
make the difference between feasible and infeasible projects. 


Organization and funding 


Various forms of organization of housing rehab programs are applied 
with fruitful results in Europe that are less frequently tried here. Britain 
and France rely more often on nonprofit reconstruction groups, subsi- 
dized by government, and the track record has been a good one. In 
Dumouchel’s words, 

‘British and French experience suggests that a very high degree of 
competence can be assembled in certain types of nonprofit, nongovern- 
mental, and quasi-public entities that deliver their housing rehabilita- 
tion programs.”’ 


In Great Britain, this refers to the more than 2,500 local housing asso- 
ciations that operate under the umbrella of The Housing Corporation, 
which provides training, grants and lobbying aid. In France it is the 
Building Restoration Associations (ARIM’s) that perform similar 
functions. 


There are also some combinations of private and public financing that 
are rarely applied in the U.S., including union ownership of housing in 
Germany. In order to protect its investment and keep union members 
satisfied with their housing, a nonprofit subsidiary of the union engages 
in housing rehabilitation. In several countries, especially Belgium, pri- 
vate companies took on sole or joint responsibility for housing rehabili- 
tation for workers and their neighborhoods. Perhaps the activity of GM 
near its Detroit headquarters, spending $1.3 million on purchase and 
rehab of housing for moderate-priced resale, is an indication that such 
private participation in conserving the housing stock is catching on. 
With the continuing fertilization of new ideas from abroad, we can look 
forward to improving our fledgling approach to the conservation of 
urban America. 


David W. Kunhardt, HUD Office of International Affairs 
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Himalayan Housing: 


A HUD Lawyer Walks 
through Nepal 


by Babette Krolik 


In the beginning of December of last year, I 
kissed my most troublesome subsidized hous- 
ing projects good bye, washed out my coffee 
cup and left for Nepal. My leave-without-pay 
forms had not been approved but with the in- 
dulgent, if bemused, blessings of my boss, the 
area counsel for HUD’s Hartford Connecticut 
office, I set off. 


Nepal is a small landlocked country to the 
north of India. It crawls up from the flat Indian 
plain to the high Himalayas and contains some 
of the most spectacular mountains in the 
world, including Mt. Everest. Its terrain and 
climate range from lush tropical rice paddies, 
dug into steeply terraced hillsides, to desolate 
mountain fastnesses of snow and ice. 
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The people of Nepal, numbering 13 million 
according to 1976 estimates, are as varied as 
their country’s scenery. Over the ages, two 
major ethnic and religious streams—Buddhist 
Tibetans and Central Asians from the North 
and Hindu Indians from the South—have fed 
into the land. Their descendants are divided 
into dozens of tribal, caste and linguistic 
groupings, pockets of diversity preserved by 
the isolation imposed by a sublimely moun- 
tainous habitat. 


For in the mountains, there are no roads. When 
all communication is by foot, step by step up 
and down steep paths, each village is self- 
contained. New people and new ways are slow 
to penetrate. In the Third World, development 
is a function of the distance to the nearest road. 
Thus Nepal, innocent of scarcely any roads 
outside of the Kathmandu Valley, has retained 
its “‘primitive’’ charm. The terrain is so steep 
in most of the country that not only are there 
no roads and motor vehicles but even animal- 
drawn carts are unknown. 


I joined the foot traffic and with a hiking group 
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spent thirty days *‘strolling’’ around the 
Annapurna massif in north-central Nepal, 
close to the Tibetan border. As befits a HUD 
lawyer specializing in low-income housing, I 
was particularly inquisitive about people's 
homes and the following is an account of my 
entirely unofficial observations. 


Village Homes 


In the villages, most families (this often means 
an extended family) have their own homes. 
Their design and composition reflect the mate- 
rials on hand and the dictates of the climate. It 
has remained unchanged for centuries. After 
we left the road on the first day of the hike, I 
scarcely ever saw as modest a touch of 
modernity as a corrugated iron roof and never 
another pane of glass. Housing is a completely 
personal responsibility; there are no govern- 
mental aid programs, no technical assistance in 
the villages I walked through, no loans, and no 
subsidy. With a per capita income of $111 a 
year (1975 estimate), Nepal is one of the 
world’s poorest countries and too many other 
needs absorb the government’s attention. 
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In the warmer foothills, houses are built of 
mud or plastered rock. Roofs are thatched, 
while animal sheds and poorer houses are 
completely constructed of woven bamboo. The 
mud walls of the houses are painted white or 
ochre, ornamented by the richly carved win- 
dows, stained black or blue, that are a Nepali 
trademark. 


Often there is a porch and it, and the yard, are 
the center of daily life. Grain dries in the yard, 
vegetables sit on the porch roof. Children play 
and women work outside, for the climate is 
mild and the interior of these huts without elec- 
tricity is generally dim. 


These are farming communities and the homes 
are scattered throughout the hills, as well as 
clustered in villages. Often I would see a lone 
house or its telltales—a plume of smoke or a 
light at night—perched far up in what seemed 
to be completely inaccessible spots. Only from 
a plane is the network of foot paths connecting 
villages and huts revealed. 


The people in these ‘*lower’’ hills (ie. under 
7000 feet) are generally Hindu. As we traveled 
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farther north and higher up into the mountains, 
the people, their lives and their towns change. 
In the high windy country of the upper Kali 
Gandaki and Manang Valleys, the communi- 
ties are tightly packed together. The people are 
traders and herders for the climate is too harsh 
to depend on farming, although a few fields 
may be carved out on what little flat land exists 
on the valley floor. Since there is no need for 
dispersed farmsteads and adjoining walls cut 
the wind and heat loss, people live clustered 
together. Their houses line the cobbled streets, 
forming continuous walls on either side of the 
narrow paths. A doorway leads into a maze of 
dark low rooms, punctuated at intervals with 
an open court yard for animals and light. 


The houses are often two stories or more, as 
the town clambers up the steep hillside. One 
roof joins the next, producing a cityscape like 
a jumble of cubes, an assembly of modular 
housing featured in Architectural Record or 
the view from a New York City tenement. 


Village life is played on these roofs. The 
streets are merely dark narrow threads, barely 
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Kagbeni, a Tibetan-type village in the arid section of Northern Nepal, near Muktinath. 


as wide as a donkey’s shoulders. On the roofs, 
people dry their food, spin their wool, play 
with their children. The few windows were 
carefully positioned to catch the sun and avoid 
the wind but, without glass, each opening 
permitted the loss of precious heat. So the in- 
sides of homes were always dark. 


My hiking party regularly ate lunch, like 
everyone else in the village, on these roofs. 
Often, we pounded stakes in the smooth baked 
mud and erected our tents, like orange flags, 
on second and third stories. Our neighbors on 
the surrounding rooftops kept an amused eye 
on us, just as they scrutinized all strangers. 
The entire neighborhood was an informal net- 
work of sentries. Nothing could escape detec- 
tion by that chain of elevated observers. 


The northern villages are a mosaic of grey. 
Everything—houses, terrace walls, cobbled 
streets, stone fences—is made of the all too 
abundant local rock. To complete the architec- 
tural harmony, and perhaps symbolic of the 
union of life, environment and religion, out- 
side of every community in the Buddhist North 
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is a ‘‘mani’’ wall, a heap of the same stones 
the village is constructed of, but these in- 
scribed with the basic Buddhist prayer, ‘“om 
mani padme hum.”’ 


Construction 


The nature of the stone, as well as local tradi- 
tion and tools, dictates construction methods. 
West of the Annapurna massif, the meta- 
morphic granite splits among smooth planes. 
With these even stones, magnificent dry walls 
could be built without mortar. Less coopera- 
tive rock that split unevenly would have to be 
plastered when it was assembled into 
buildings. 


In a culture without a construction industry, 
where everyone, with the help of neighbors, 
builds his own home, building techniques are 
simple. Stones are banged into shape to fit into 
a wall. Despite abundant water power (used 
only to turn mill stones and prayer wheels as 
far as I saw) there are no saw mills. Wood is 
cut by hand, often with a two-man saw. In 
much of the country, wood is too scarce to be 
used for other than the most essential construc- 
tion elements, like beams and roof poles. If a 
road is near, manufactured products like nails 
may be used, but pegs, slots and lashing were 
the rule for joinings in most of the villages I 
visited. 


I never saw women on a house raising team. 
However, as in this country, repair work is 
their lot. One sari-draped woman I passed was 
precariously balanced on a notched pole that 
served as a ladder as she replastered the sides 
of her house. 


Interiors 


The insides of houses could be pleasant. In 
Marpha, a village in the upper Kali Gandaki 
Valley, I stepped through the narrow doorway 
into an open courtyard filled with sweet smell- 
ing green pine boughs, an appropriately 
Christmas touch to a Buddhist household in 
late December. 


The packed mud floors of interior rooms were 
often smooth and clean. I was embarrassed one 
rainy day to track my filthy boots into a lady’s 
immaculately swept light grey mud floor. 


Often, the mud is brought up to form a ridge 
around the fire hole. Or the fire area may be 
ringed with stones. The ‘‘kitchen stove’’ may 
consist of a mud box, with a hole on the top, 
where a pot or kettle can nestle over the coals 


that the wood, pushed into the center of the 
box, has burned down to. Smoothed mud or 
wood shelves may display a family’s prized 
possessions—an enamel plate, a wooden 
‘*chang’”’ (beer) bottle, perhaps even a lantern 
or some mismatched tea cups. 


Ventilation is a great problem. In some places, 
a hole is cut in the roof above the fire hole. But 
this lets in rain and loses heat, so often no 
escape route is made for the smoke. Then the 
absence of furniture seems a blessing, for the 
closer one huddles to the floor, the less intense 
the smoke becomes. 


In the northern areas, in richer households, 
beautiful handloomed carpets form the seating 
and sleeping accommodations. In the lower 
regions, there are occasionally benches and 
usually plaited fiber mats. Once in a while I 
would encounter a wooden bed frame strung 
with woven bands. 


Without electricity, there are no lights (not to 
mention TVs, blenders or telephones). Few 
families had even lanterns, because of the ex- 
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pense and the distance, kerosene would have 
to be imported. 


In my opinion, the absence of plumbing was a 
most serious problem. Houses do not have 
running water. As in the Bible, every village 
has a well or fountain that is a lively social 
center. A stream from the mountains may be 
channeled down through stone conduits, ele- 
vated split logs or even, in some advanced 
areas where the temperature stays above freez- 
ing, through rubber tubing to a central font. 
But from there, every ounce, for washing or 
cooking or drinking, must be carried by hand 
or on head to the house. 


Hot water exists only if a pan of water is put 
over the fire. But since fuel is scarce, this is a 
luxury reserved for cooking, not washing. In 
the lower regions, people bathe regularly in the 
numerous streams but in the colder higher 
areas, the handsome people beam through 
layers of grime. 


Aside from the cosmetic drawbacks and the 
tremendous waste of energy (largely women’s 


Washing children and clothes at the village font, lower Marsyandi Valley. 
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Woman plastering with mud a stone hut, lower Marsy 


ee 
vandi Valley. 


and children’s) spent hauling water, the lack of 
plumbing is deadly. Animals and humans 
drink, bathe, and defecate in and by the same 
water sources. Indoor toilets do not exist. Ina 
few towns, lonely outhouses bear witness to a 
stab at public health but for the most part, 
sewage disposal is a personal affair between 
the individual and the nearest bush. Thus all of 
Nepal’s entrancing, sparkling waters are con- 
taminated. Contaminants strike first at children 
and foreigners but eventually nearly everyone 
is touched, in the form of endemic parasites, 
hepatitis and other diseases. 


Conclusion 


In many ways, there is no comparison between 
Napali housing and American. Even the house 
of my upper middle-class Nepali friends in 
Kathmandu, a house beyond the wildest 
dreams of most villagers, for it has electricity, 
space heaters, and a type of indoor plumbing, 
would be condemned by the most lenient rural 
building code here. HUD’s Minimum Property 
Standards describe an incredible and unobtain- 
able level of luxury for Nepal. 





It is difficult to compare the burden of housing 
expenses of a Nepali villager and an American 
homeowner. Except for the expensive homes 
in Kathmandu, property taxes do not exist. But 
if the villager has not been able to construct his 
house completely with local labor and sup- 
plies, its construction may have put him in debt 
to the local money lender, whose interest rates, 
33 percent and higher, and short terms, are 
blatant usury by American standards. While 
the electric bill is not a problem, Nepalis have 
experienced an escalation in the cost of their 
basic fuel and wood, perhaps more severe than 
ours. Indeed, the effect of the fuel crisis in 
Nepal has been more devastating. People have 
much less in the way of disposable income 
with which to absorb price increases in their 
sole source of heat and cooking. The relentless 
search for wood commands an ever greater 
share of village time and the denuded hillsides 
are producing disastrous erosion problems. 


Yet in some ways, the traditional Nepali vil- 
lage has much to teach us. I have not begun to 
touch on its aesthetic charm, for that would 
require volumes. It is careful in its use of re- 
sources, saving the best land for agriculture, 
using local materials in close harmony with the 
climate. 


Some of its social lessons are most applicable 
to our housing developments. Mothers can 
always watch their children playing. Strangers 
are quickly noticed, because people are in con- 
stant contact with each other. Yet each family 
possesses its own defined space. There is a 
rich community life which further supports (or 
may be created by) mutual dependence. 


A country as poor as Nepal has virtually 
nothing in the way of social services, subsi- 
dies, or welfare agencies as we know them. If 
people do not help themselves and each other, 
there is no help. Yet every visitor remarks on 
the good humor that pervades the country. 
People smile and laugh; they are relaxed. 
There may be cow dung under foot but the 
houses are neat and trim. The most elaborate 
structure in the village may be a swing for the 
children. 


It’s very easy and very common for West- 
ermers to romanticize village life, for neither 
their health nor their livelihood rests on its 
slender resources. But the social, aesthetic, 
and ecological success of the traditional Nepali 
village cannot be denied. 


Ms. Krolik is an Attorney Advisor in the 
Office of the Hartford Area Counsel (HUD). 
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A Winner for 
Region X 
by Merrill M. Ash 


On May 24th of this year, Region X confirmed 
what it already suspected—it had a winner. 
Mutual Help Project, Alas 2-1, was paid off in 
full, becoming the first project of its kind to be 
paid off in the Nation. Furthermore, the payoff 
occurred 12 years ahead of schedule. 


Alas 2-1 is a $211,000, 15-unit project in 
Metlakatla, Alaska, on remote Annette Island 
off the coast of the southeast Alaska pan- 
handle. Annette Island is populated by 
Tsimpshean Indians, who operate a small lum- 
ber mill and fishery/cannery enterprise. 


The project was begun in 1962 under a 25- 
year, annual contributions contract. Increased 
voluntary equity payments made by the home 
buyers, together with the HUD annual contri- 
butions, enabled the early payoff. The event 
prompted HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts 
Harris to write in a letter to the homeowners: 
‘*T view your accomplishments with pride and 
deep satisfaction. . . I believe the concept of 
mutual help here demonstrated is reason for 
optimism and ground for genuine confidence 
about our Nation’s future.”’ 


Secretary Harris’ comments were read to the 
homeowners on May 24th when they assem- 
bled in the Metlakatla Community Center for a 
ceremony transferring title of the homes from 
the Metlakatla Housing Authority to the par- 
ticipants in the Mutual Help program. 


Robert and Margaret Wilbur receive bill of 
sale for their home from Barbara Jenkins, 
Housing Management Assistant, HUD 
Anchorage Area Office. 


Mutual help residence of Robert Wilbur, 
Annette Island, Alaska. 

Taking part in the ceremony were friends and 
neighbors of the homeowners: George Roybal, 
Regional Administrator, the Seattle Region X, 
Harold Saether, Acting Manager of the 
Anchorage Area Office and Monroe Watson, 
Director of Housing for Region X, represent- 
ing HUD; and, representing the community, 
Mayor Solomon D. Atkinson, Chairman 
Stanley R. Patterson, of the Metlakatla Hous- 
ing Authority and John W. Smith, as guest 
speaker. Smith was first chairman of the Hous- 
ing Authority when it was founded in 1963 to 
become the first Indian Housing Authority in 
Alaska. He is credited with providing much of 
the inspiration and impetus which resulted in 
the payoff this year. 


The Mutual Help program, under HUD, is 
designed for Indian and Native Alaska families 
of low and moderate income. It gives them the 
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Representing Region X of HUD, George J. 
Roybal (right) stands by as John W. Smith, 


first chairman of the Housing Authority (estab- 


lished in May, 1963) reads a letter of 
congratulations. 
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opportunity to live in a decent, safe and suit- 
able environment. Because it also offers a 
chance to contribute towards homeownership 
through their own efforts, it results in a feeling 
of real accomplishment and pride which can 
add up to fewer maintenance problems over 


the years ahead. 


HUD’s Region X, had a hint back in 1974 that 
it had a winner in the Metlakatla project. At 
that time Albert and Sarah Wellington became 
the first to pay off their home, built under Alas 
2-1. Not long after that two more Metlakatia 
families, those of James Dundas, Sr. and 
Louis Fawcett, received their bills of sale. The 
actions were given wide publicity (Challenge, 
Oct. 1975) and attracted attention within 
HUD. 


George Roybal, Regional Administrator, Re- 
gion X, in commenting on the payoff this year, 
as well as the earlier ones, said: ‘*This payoff 
shows a determination and perseverance I 
greatly wish we could see everywhere. The 
fact it is being shown on remote Annette Island 
should stand as an example to the many who 
consider themselves ‘in the mainstream’ in the 
lower 48.”’ 


Mr. Ash is Public Information Officer for the 
Seattle Regional Office (HUD). 


The Central Black 
Business District 
(CBBD): 

Can It Be Revived? 


by Walter J. McCoy 


Black power is becoming green power, ac- 
cording to a University of Wisconsin (Madi- 
son) business analyst who says black-owned 
business is rapidly expanding. William Strang, 
director of the University of Wisconsin Bureau 
of Business Research, said his studies deflate 
the warnings of pessimists who claim minority 
businesses are usually inefficient and in fields 
with slow economic growth. 


Revival Can Take Place 


Many urban Central Black Business Districts 
(CBBD) on the surface appear to be beyond 
help and restoration — generally a high risk 


venture that should not be seriously considered 
for capital business investments. 


Revival can take plaée if financial institutions 
are willing to provide substantial capital for the 
renovation and operating cost of these local 
businesses. The need for revival of the CBBD 
is becoming more evident as the national trans- 
portation crisis becomes more acute in 
America. Also, these business districts gene- 
rally provide a commercial shopping area for 
members of the black community. 


One industry which literally invaded the 
CBBD is the fast food industry and from all 
indications seems to be doing sufficient busi- 
ness to maintain fulltime staffs and to provide 
capital for business improvements and expan- 
sions in the CBBD. 


The fast food franchising business is rich, 
growing richer, and presents an opportunity 
tor the small businessman to get established in 
a $17 billion industry. Presently, 255 blacks 
have franchises. 


CBBD residents, like other Americans, are 
eating out more often than ever before. While 
fast food chains are located in the CBBD, 
ownership of these franchises for CBBD resi- 
dents is rare. This industry has the financial 
ability to provide the technical assistance and 
management training for its potential em- 
ployees. This has not been the case with small 
boutiques, sporting goods stores, and other 
businesses which have failed in the CBBD, 
primarily because of inadequate training and 
management skills. With this basic business 
approach, the fast food industry has provided a 
new source of capital for the CBBD. 
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More and more young professionals are estab- 
lishing businesses in the CBBD. 


Since these chains are well known, they pro- 
vide a new sense of revitalization to the dis- 
trict. If this industry can begin to move for- 
ward in the area of revitalizing the CBBD it 
can serve as a model for other industries that 
can begin to assist in this effort. 


Factors Influencing Revival 


The basic factor influencing revival of the 
CBBD is that there is a substantial financial 
market that is being insufficiently served. 

Most Central Black Business Districts are lo- 
cated geographically near larger Central Busi- 
ness Districts. These two districts are moti- 
vated by the same economic principle — profits. 


Since its inception, the CBBD has provided a 
special service to a “‘special market.”*’ This 
special market is demanding services from the 
local CBBD in the same zealous fashion as the 
suburbanite demands them from his shopping 
center. 


The CBBD has a new set of services to provide 
to the **special market’ community. In the 
past the CBBD was primarily oriented toward 
the service industry. This is stili generally the 
case. However, more young black profes- 
sionals (lawyers, doctors, pharmacists, etc.) 
are being attracted to the CBBD. 


They provide a fresh new cross section of serv- 
ices to the CBBD. This new vitality is an es- 
sential factor in reviving the CBBD. 


Methodology and Goals 


The methodology for the CBBD is as follows: 
@ Development of a clear financial funding 


Technical assistance and training help small 
businesses succeed. 
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pattern from the private and the public sector. 
@ Development of a feasibility study to deter- 
mine what services are needed and what busi- 
ness would be likely to succeed in this district. 
@ Development of adequate public 
transportation. 

© Comprehensive planning for future growth 
and development. 

© Establishment of a domestic and interna- 
tional trade commission. 

e@ Improved public services — police and fire 
protection. 

@ Establishment of domestic and international 
trade commissions. 

@ Development of full service money ex- 
changes (credit cards, personal checks, etc.). 
@ Establishment of a Customer Credit Bureau. 
e@ Adequate off-street parking facilities for 
commuter customers. 


Private and Public Sector 


Banks, saving & loan associations and insur- 
ance companies could invest start-up revitali- 
zation funds for the CBBD. Specifically, these 
institutions could provide advance capital to 
businesses that are attempting to open in the 
district. The capital funds would be similar to 
the long term low interest rate loans histori- 
cally provided to American farmers. 


This would be an inducement for businesses to 
consider locating in the CBBD. The program 
could be called *‘The Urban Farm Loan 
Concept.” 


The Small Business Administration (SBA) 
could play a key role in assisting in the revitali- 
zation of the district. Loans through the SBA 
could be substantially increased to targeted 
areas designated as within the CBBD’s geo- 
graphical service area. This action would re- 
quire that some type of boundary lines be con- 
structed to indicate the location of the CBBD 
for funding purposes. 


Community Development funds could provide 
an additional source of revenue for the Central 
Black Business District. 


Feasibility Study 


A feasibility study is crucial before any at- 
tempts at revitalization of the CBBD is under- 
taken. This study will take the guesswork out 
of decisionmaking as far as the district is 
concerned. 


The feasibility study would serve as a master 
plan for the total redevelopment of the district 


as opposed to a **piecemeal’’ methodology, 
which has been the practice in the past. 


Within this study, the likelihood of what busi- 
nesses are needed and wanted and the main 
determinants of their success (public transpor- 
tation, police protection, and necessary con- 
sumer services) are cited. The study would 
provide insights into what potentially lies 
ahead for the business district and serve as a 
logical tool for financial planning and future 
growth and development. 


Domestic and International Trade 
Commissions 


A domestic trade commission could assist in 
developing marketing techniques and inform- 
ing the larger business community that such a 
district is providing a service that could be util- 
ized by other publics. 


The proposed commission could serve as a 
clearinghouse for information and provide 
some guidelines for business standards and 
quality control with the CBBD. The domestic 
commission could serve as a vehicle for pro- 
viding technical assistance on how to become a 
competitor in a free enterprise system. An 
international trade commission would aid the 
CBBD in tapping new markets. 


The Central Black Business District, like any 
other business entity, must seek activity to 
develop new and viable avenues of active com- 
mercial transactions. The Commission could 
provide a new and dynamic source of capital 
that has not been explored. 


Insurance Companies 


Insurance Companies could play key roles in 
the revitalization of the CBBD — providing 
adequate coverage to new businesses at the 
same rate as they do for the CBD. The direct 
visible participation of stable responsible com- 
panies in the CBBD redevelopment would aid 
in the psychological and financial stability of 
the district. 


Goals 


The goals of the CBBD should be realistic and 
attainable. 


Some of these are as follows: 

@ Obtaining financial support. 

© Constructing and renovating existing 
structures. 

e@ Acquiring land for development and 
expansion. 


@ Developing a policy statement of the CBBD 
as it relates to the black community. 

@ Attaining professionals for the express pur- 
pose of providing professional expertise in the 
development of the CBBD. 

@ Developing a comprehensive advertising; 
electronic and print media. 


Evaluation and Assessment of CBBD 
Success 


An evaluation can generally be determined by 
two crucial factors: (1) How many businesses 
are growing in the CBBD and how many have 
been able to expand in a specified period of 
time; (2) How many businesses have been able 
to survive and continue to provide a needed 
service and manage to realize a profit. Or, (3) 
how many businesses started in the CBBD and 
how many are still in existence. 


Given block grants, private and public sources, 
and a renewed faith in the system the CBBD 
has more than a fair chance to survive and 
become an integral part of the American busi- 
ness community in general. 


Walter J. McCoy is Dean of the School of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Texas Southern University, Hous- 
ton, Texas 77004. 


The Tenant- 
Management 
Partnership in 
Springfield,Mass. 


by Raymond B. Asselin 


The hallmark of the policy of the Springfield, 
Mass., Housing Authority (SHA) is a creative 
cooperative partnership between management 
and residents. 


This attitude and approach basically started as 
a result of a negative image and a serious 
problem surrounding a 400-unit development 
under SHA management. In the late ’60’s and 
early *70’s, the Riverview Apartments became 
the albatross of the Authority, to the point that 
serious consideration was given to demolition 
of all five high-rise family buildings. HUD’s 
disapproval of this plan led to a rethinking of 
administrative approach and tenant 
participation. 
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Housing under the Springfield Housing Authority ranges from 13-story 


high-rise elderly projects to duplex family units. 


An administrative reorganization took place 
with a new team of aggressive management 
and maintenance personnel. We were fully 
committed to the concept of public servants 
who wanted and needed tenant involvement if 
success were to be achieved. The SHA board 
endorsed and encouraged this new attitude and 
approach. 


The SHA board hired an executive director 
with a background in Social Work 
Administration. There were skeptics who 
worried about the pendulum swinging too far 
from the bricks and mortar to a social activist 
viewpoint. Time proved that the pendulum did 
not venture into the extreme but to a practical, 
pragmatic and humane administration. 


Programs began to develop. To make viable 
the pulling together of administration and 
tenants, hardware and software also had to be 
brought into balance. Housing Authorities in 
general had traditionally placed their emphasis 
on day-to-day hardware concerns rather than 
on the special needs of low-income public 
housing residents. The value of developing 
service programs had not been tested nor 
intensely implemented in this authority. 


To implement this approach, a housing 
services department was established. It is 
important to note that the department was not 
identified as a social services department nor 
as a tenant relations department, but rather as a 
resident services’ component. Probably the 
most compelling reason for this approach was 
the need to redress the well intentioned but 
*‘buckshot’’ approach to the delivery of 
service to the residents—any service-that was 
needed. Of course, rent collection was 


coordinated by the management section and 
maintenance work orders were coordinated by 
the maintenance department. Under the new 
order, as any problems or needs arose as a 
result of deficiencies, the Housing Services 
office became the place to go. At the risk of 
oversimplification, the department served as 
the ‘‘ombudsman’”’ for residents and 
administration. At first it was a ‘‘tight rope’’ 
situation for staff, but it worked. The policy 
and philosophy were beginning to take hold. 


Reorganization 

The SHA reorganized its hardware or 
maintenance department from a centralized 
concept to a geographic distribution of units 
under various supervisors who had complete 
control of their work crews. The SHA has a 
total of 2,672 housing units in 21 different 
locations, including Section 8 housing, ina 
city of 175,000 population in 33 square miles. 
The design concepts range from 13-story high- 
rise elderly projects to the duplex family 
approach. 


While the SHA was developing its Housing 
Services approach, it was actively engaged in 
developing and building 12 family and elderly 
projects in the early ’70s. History is a great 
teacher and the SHA board made it policy not 
to build any more than SO family units in one 
location. The concept of scattered sites was 
foremost in the minds of planners. We were 
determined not to repeat our mistakes of high 
density and remote sites. Sound physical as 
well as social planning was balanced for an 
acceptable community program. Interestingly, 
little or no community resistance was 
encountered in the development of these 12 
locations. 


It is important to note that the foundation of the 
above mentioned approaches was due in great 
part to the leadership of the Board of 
Comissioners. At that time, as well as today, 
the Board Chairman was Morris Jones. A 
native of Springfield, and a former tenant of 
public housing, Jones had first-hand 
knowledge of the problems and the details that 
no textbook could give. Today, as 
superintendent of the U.S. Postal Services 
Building in Springfield as well as a successful 
businessman, he brings his intuition and 
experience in the continuing philosophy of 
involvement. Another member of the Board 
who developed the late ’60s strategy is Willard 
Wright. Wright provided steady leadership in 
policy decisions. Other board members, Iris 
Paton, Athan Catjakis and Richard Whitney, 
continue the approach that has proven 
remarkably effective. 


Satisfied that its physical operations are in 
place and administered properly, the SHA 
continues its emphasis on the delivery of 
“*people services.’’ Our Housing Services 
Department continues to be the pivotal area for 
direct contact with the residents. 


Outreach Efforts 


Limited as we must be in our operating budget, 
the SHA was fortunate enough to receive 
Comprehensive Employment Training Act 
assistance in developing a social service 
component. Within this component we have 
four major areas of concentration: 

@ An education and employment program; 

@ an alcohol counseling program; 

® outreach program; and 

® a housing program through which 
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investigations are made of applicants applying 
for public housing. It is also through this 
program that annual inspections are made of 
units. 


The main objective of the outreach component 
is to enhance lifestyles and to provide the 
support needed for self-help efforts. Basically 
we work on two levels, the first being the 
selection of an agency to satisfy the needs of 
the residents. This can range from home care 
for a disabled resident to the protective service 
unit of welfare for child abuse. Many of our 
families are female heads of household, thus 
many referrals are made to child and family 
services, where individual family counseling is 
provided. 


No matter what agency a person is referred to, 
there is always follow-up, both on the agency 
level and with the individual. In this area we 
work as an advocate for the resident in an 
effort to be there if there are any sudden 
changes in which the resident may need extra 
support. 


To date, we have made contact with all the 
residents in the family developments. We have 
had referrals concerning over 350 families. 
Dealing with these referrals, the outreach 
workers have been able to work directly with 
over two-thirds of these cases. Of the 
remaining referrals, most have been to other 
social service agencies throughout the city, for 
example, Family Life services, Youth 
Resources, Legal Aid, Department of Mental 
Health, etc. 


Approximately one-fifth of the residents that 
come in are interested in immediate 
employment. To provide information to the 
residents concerning possible employment, a 
monthly newsletter is circulated, together with 
flyers. Also, we are developing a job bank 
which is essentially a listing of residents who 
are interested in various employment 
opportunities. Besides notifying the residents 
of the positions, we encourage them by 
helping them with applications, setting up 
interviews and helping with transportation 
when necessary. Specialists have also been 
active in securing funds for summer and long- 
term youth projects. 


What does this all mean? It means mutual 
involvement. It means not losing sight of our 
creative and cooperative partnership. It means 
people helping people in a dignified aad 
meaningful way. Of course there are and will 
be problems. However, a sensitivity to these 


problems on the part of management as well as 
residents will help in minimizing the negative 
impact. 


In summing up the SHA’s approach, we 
believe it was best said at a tenant association 
meeting by a resident who also happens to 
work with the Authority. She said, ‘*We are in 
this together, life is togetherness; let’s work 
and play together; it’s the only way.”’ 


Mr. Asselin is Executive Director of the 
Springfield, Mass. Housing Authority. 


Who Will Build 
The Houses? 
Mississippi's 
Answer 


by Mercy Hardie Coogan 


Spelled with a small ‘‘t,’’ tupelo (an Indian 
word) is a type of gum tree native to the 
marshy forests of the southern United States. 
Although it derives its name from the name of 
the tree, Tupelo, a city in Appalachian 
Mississippi, reminds people of many other 
things. It is, for instance, Elvis Presley’s 
birthplace, Lee County’s seat of government, 
the location of a beautiful stretch of the 
Natchez Trace and the headquarters for the 
State’s newly created Appalachian housing 
program. And with all due respect to Elvis and 


Lee County resident Mary Benefield 
was one of many who applied for housing 
in the town of Baldwyn. 


the Chickasaw Indians, it is perhaps the last 
item that has the most significance for 
Mississippi today, because Mississippi, like 
many other Appalachian States, has a 
dangerously inadequate supply of housing for 
the elderly, the poor and the handicapped— 
especially in the Appalachian portion of the 
State. According to the 1970 census, the State 
has the highest percentage (31.9 percent) of 
substandard occupied houses among all the 
southern Appalachian states. Substandard in 
the census definition means lacking one or 
more plumbing facilities and/or overcrowded— 
that is, having 1.01 or more persons per room. 


Mississippi does not yet have a State housing 
finance agency, a single agency vested with 
the financing power needed to tackle the 
overall shortage of adequate housing. The 
absence of such a statewide housing agency 
with finance and development powers has 
hampered efforts to increase the supply of 
housing for low- and moderate-income 
Mississippians. 


Governor Cliff Finch is determined to try to 
reverse housing deprivation in Mississippi 
through intensified State leadership in housing. 
One of the six major goals of his 
administration was ‘‘to provide the best living 
conditions for every Mississippian in every 
walk of life.’’ To that end, the Governor has 
begun a $1-million action program in 
Appalachian Mississipi as a launching pad for 
a statewide housing agency. This program 
provides project-planning loans and site and 
off-site grants, as well as direct technical 
assistance to sponsor/developers of low- and 
moderate-income new and rehabilitated 
housing. 


The Mississippi Program 


Last January, Bill Smallwood left the 
contracting firm he headed to accept the 
Governor’s appointment as director of the 
Tupelo-based Division of Housing 
Coordination, which administers the housing 
program in Appalachian Mississippi. His 
salary is paid from Mississippi’s allocation of 
Appalachian Regional Commission funds. 
Mississippi devotes a sizable share of its ARC 
funds to housing ($1 million in 1976 and 
1977), nearly all of which is earmarked for site 
development and project planning of housing 
under Section 207 of the Appalachian Act. 
(Out of the housing budget of nearly $633,000 
in 1976, for example, $133,000 went for 
technical assistance and administrative 
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purposes, the remainder for site improvements 
and project-planning loans. ) 


‘*I’ve taken the Governor seriously on this,”’ 
Smallwood says. ‘‘He wants good housing for 
the folks around here who need it, and he 
wants it soon. So I’m out hustling, using ARC 
dollars to lever the really big-money guns, 
namely, HUD and Farmers Home (the 
Farmers Home Administration — FmHA), into 
putting up the funds for building and for rent 
subsidization. You wouldn’t believe how 
many layers of approval this involves, but 

we’ re getting off to a good start, and with each 
succeeding project, the hurdles will be a little 
less insurmountable because we’ll know how 
to proceed.”’ 


New housing projects—the kind that can best 
benefit from the services offered by Governor 
Finch’s housing program—often begin with the 
efforts of an incorporated non-profit group. 
The group-the so-called sponsors—may be 
composed of a school principal, an employer, a 
local doctor or the like—usually professional 
and business people who recognize the need 
for housing in their area, who have some time 
to devote to its development and who are not 
interested in accruing profits from such a 
venture. Once contacted by the sponsors (or 
vice versa), Smallwood meets with the group 
and helps to determine that the group has 
credibility. (‘‘Lending institutions aren’t about 
to grant a 50-year loan to a nonprofit group 
whose membership is made up of fly-by- 
nights,’’ he emphasizes. *“The members 
should be citizens who are stable, who will 
accept full responsibility for the project.’’) The 
sponsors, according to Smallwood, are crucial 
to the success or failure of the proposed 
project. If the organization is weak, that is if 
there are not enough members with the 
necessary staying power, he helps them enlist 
the kind of people who will meet the lending 
institutions’ requirements. 


*“*Once we have built up a strong sponsoring 
group,’’ Smallwood states, ‘‘and once a 
general survey of need has been conducted to 
show that there is indeed sufficient justification 
for the project, and after several potential sites 
are agreed upon, then we call on the services 
of HUD and FmHA.”’ 


HUD, FmHA and the First ARC Project 


The funds available from the ARC for housing 
in no way match those of HUD and FmHA, 
and the three organizations look at their roles 
in the housing effort differently. 


**The way I view my function—ARC’s 
function—is, tirst, as a catalyst and, secondly, 
as a liaison man,’’ Smallwood wryly observes. 
**Our 207 (site development) funds can be a 
shot in the arm to marginal projects and make 
them feasible. And after the initial approval 
from the lending institution is granted, our 
office begins the really barbed task of getting 
the project off the blueprints and into brick and 
mortar. 


**This often means making visits to the HUD 


and FmHA offices in Jackson so that the 
necessary clearances don’t delay the project 
too long. I’d say that both HUD and FmHA 
consider our office credible partners in the 
total housing scheme, and that’s the reason, 
perhaps, that our projects receive their close 
cooperation. ”’ 


A case in point is the 52-unit housing project 
for the elderly currently under way in six small 
municipalities in Lee County, which is in the 
Three Rivers Planning and Development 


Mayor Henderson and survey engineer point to sites of properties in Baldwyn. 





Bill Smallwood, Director of the Division of 
Housing Coordination in Appalachia, Miss. 


District. The project is the first in the State 
under ARC auspices and is, therefore, 
something of a test case for the Mississippi 
housing program. Its sponsoring group, the 
Better Communities Corporation, is composed 
of the mayors of the participating towns and 
the director of Tupelo’s Community 
Development Foundation. 


Over the past several years, Lee County’s 
Council of Governments has published area 
studies that have brought to light some little- 
known or suspected facts. Between the 1960 
census and the 1975 estimated census figures, 
the general population of the county grew by 
27.4 percent, while its neighbor, Chickasaw 
County, had a population growth of only 3 
percent. This rate of growth in Lee County 
means that the county must develop about 
1,000 housing units per year for the next three 
years if it hopes to accommodate the influx 
adequately. And, in addition to constructing 
homes for newcomers who have moved to Lee 
County to take advantage of the surge in 
industrial employment opportunities there, 
there is grave concern about the desperate 
housing needs of some long-time residents—the 
poor, the handicapped and the elderly. (During 
the same 16-year time span, the number of 
county residents over the age of 60 rose by 
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nearly 29 percent.) Many of these residents are 
forced to live in homes that have been 
classified as severely deteriorated (requiring 
repairs costing 50 percent of the appraised 
value or less to bring them up to sound 
condition) or completely dilapidated (requiring 
repairs costing more than 50 percent of the 
appraised value to bring them up to sound 
condition). Rough figures from the Mississippi 
Research and Development Center in Jackson 
indicate that in 1970 about 30 percent of all 
Lee County homes were placed in the 
deteriorating or dilapidated categories. 


‘*The Better Communities Corporation was 
especially concerned with the needs of the 
elderly,’’ Smallwood says, ‘‘but going 
through both HUD and FmHA made the 
project move slowly. Inflation in the 
construction field changed their earlier figures. 
We helped them work out a larger loan per unit 
from FmHA. This illustrates exactly what our 
office can do best. We have the expertise 
needed for developing acceptable packages. 
We also know how to speed up the approval 
process so that a housing project doesn’t 
remain someone’s fine idea.”’ 


ARC has made a grant of $75,000 to Better 
Communities for site work—that is, clearing the 
site, grading and draining it and constructing 
parking areas. FmHA has loaned the group 
$750,000 for construction (to be repaid over 
the next 50 years at 72-percent interest). And 
HUD, under Section 8 of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974, has 
agreed to cover rental costs beyond the 25- 
percent-of-income required of the units’ 
residents. In other words, anyone who lives in 
one of the new units will pay no more than one 
quarter of his/her income for rent and utilities— 
HUD will supply the rest. Without the ARC 
Section 207 site grants, the Better 
Communities Corporation would not have 
been able to build the project; the rents 
approved for the project would not have given 
enough income to cover operating expenses 
and repay the 50-year loan if the cost of the 
project had not been reduced by the amount of 
the ARC grant ($75,000). 


HUD’s Section 8 funds practically guarantee 
that a low-income housing development need 
not become rundown and slumlike; a portion 
of the subsidized rent will be set aside for 
proper maintenance. (‘“That is,’’ warns Bill 
Smallwood, ‘‘it will work out that way if the 
sponsoring group keeps close tabs on the 
maintenance arrangement. If the group just 


leaves it up to some company, chances are 
good that the new units will not be cared for 
properly. Again, the sponsoring group has to 
be involved and committed to any project it 
backs.’’) 


Close to Realization 


Lee County’s 52 units are scheduled for 
occupancy by next spring. The one-and two- 
bedroom apartments in single-story clusters 
will be rented on a first-come-first-served basis 
to those applicants who meet the age and 
financial criteria that have been established by 
the Better Communities Corporation. Persons 
aged 62 and over are eligible if their incomes 
are $6,000 a year or less for a family of one, 
$6,900 or less for a family of two and $7,700 
for a faniily of three. Cooper Henderson, 
president of the Better Communities 
Corporation and the ex-mayor of the Lee 
County town of Baldwyn, where 12 units are 
being constructed on two different sites, hopes 
that the housing project is just the beginning of 
an all-out push for homes for the county’s 
senior citizens. 


‘*T’ve geen working with Better Communities 
on this since the corporation was formed back 
in 1973,’’ Mr. Henderson says. ‘‘And I plan to 
keep after it even now that I’m no longer the 
mayor. A lot of older folks live out in the 
country where there might not be standard 
plumbing facilities, or sometimes even any 
plumbing. In the winter it’s pretty cold for 
them. And they’re often alone. I think they 
should have a little more comfort than that.”’ 


Mrs. Mary Benefield says that she has been 
“*tormenting’’ the mayor [Mr. Henderson] 
ever since the initial survey of housing needs 
was taken several years ago. Every few 
months she calls up the Baldwyn City Hall and 
asks how long it will be before the new 
apartment units are completed. 


‘*I’m afraid I’ve made a nuisance of myself!”’ 
Mrs. Benefield exclaims. ‘But it’s hard on us 
widows, especially those of us who don’t have 
much money. I used to live with my son, but 
there were just too many of us in that tiny 
house, and we weren’t at all happy. And I 
went and had a heart attack last fall. So I’m 
trying hard to get into the new apartments.”’ 


Whether or not Mrs. Benefield moves into one 
of Baldwyn’s units will depend on her need in 
comparison with the needs of other applicants. 
Already the number of those seeking 
admittance far exceeds the number of 





apartments—and this prior to any formal 
announcement that the corporation is taking 
applications. The Better Communities 
Corporation envisions building additional 
housing for elderly Lee Countians in the very 
near future. Even so, the housing demand will 
greatly exceed the supply for some years to 
come. 


Other Projects in the Making 


Although the Better Communities project is 
ARC’s first Mississippi housing venture, Bill 
Smallwood explains that his office is currently 
involved in another ten ‘‘live’’ prospects, as 
well as about 15 that might or might not pan 
out, depending upon the many variables that 
go into a project. The “‘live’’ ones are those 
that have extremely interested sponsors and, 
he believes, every chance of success. 


The mayor of Tishomingo, for instance, has 
asked for assistance with a senior-citizens 
project similar to the one in Lee County, as 
have two separate sponsoring groups from the 
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County residents select from a wide range of 
housing designs. 


town of Ackerman in Choctaw County. And 
down in the Lawndes County city of 
Crawford, Smallwood is attempting to get 
homeowners who are living in very 
substandard dwellings to repair their homes 
with the help of FmHA low-interest loans. 


**FmHA has agreed to help with this 
rehabilitation project, since we are going to put 
money into it as well—probably for water and 
sewer purposes,’” he explains. “‘We realize 
that many people would rather stay in a home 
that they own-even if it has deteriorated—than 
move into a brand new apartment which they 
would rent. We’re just beginning to get the 
word around to the people in the Crawford area 
that they can come to us for help with home 
repairs. Once a few houses show up with 
improvements, I’m sure the project will move 
like wildfire.”’ 
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‘We are the Governor’s housing 


troubleshooters,’’ Smallwood says. **He’s not 
interested in hearing about how terribly long and 
drawn-out the approval process is at HUD or 
FmHA, or why a certain community suddenly 
reverses its decision to allow the construction 
of apartments for the elderly inside its 
boundaries, or what difficulties a particular 
contractor poses for one reason or another. 
These are my problems. The Governor wants 
to know one thing: dirt is being moved; 
housing is being constructed.’’ With the 
completion of the 52 units for senior citizens in 
Lee County, the Appalachian Division of 
Housing Coordination will definitely have 
managed to get its foot in the door. But it is 
faced with a truly onerous task for which these 
units are only an opening wedge: creating a 
model agency that can develop techniques to 
cut through the massive thicket of regulations 
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that surrounds most government-sponsored 
housing efforts. 


Already the Mississippi plan has increased the 
ability of ARC, HUD and FmHA to work 
together within the State’s Appalachian 
portion. It has also begun to make the 
statewide housing shortage a visible issue to 
State legislators and other officials. And at the 
rate it is now going, there seems to be a good 
probability that the Appalachian housing 
program will-by its accomplishments—pave 
the way for a strong State housing authority 
that will stimulate housing development for 
low- and moderate-income families throughout 
Mississippi. 

Ms. Coogan is on the staff of Appalachia, 
Journal of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. This article is reprinted from the 
August-September 1977 issue. 
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‘Be Your Own 
Security’ 


A Motto of the San Antonio 
Housing Authority 


by Harvey B. Aguilar 


Below is listed a series of steps, or methods of 
operation, which have been so instrumental in 
making the ‘‘Be Your Own Security Program’”’ 
so very effective in the projects of the Housing 
Authority of the City of San Antonio (SAHA). 


For 20 years, I have been employed by the San 
Antonio Housing Authority as a watchman, 
working only on a part-time basis, while serv- 
ing as a police officer for the City of San 
Antonio. 


Being familiar with crime in these areas, know- 
ing the habits of the criminal, and knowing that 
the criminal is aware of the weaknesses of resi- 
dents, SAHA initiated Neighborhood Watch. 


This program was publicized; resident associa- 
tions were invited to become involved; and, in 
March 1977, this program came into being. 

Now, the criminal element is aware of this and 


stays away. Here’s how it works: 


During Resident Association meetings, resi- 
dents are informed of the importance of their 
getting involved in their own security and 
demonstrating the good results of these efforts. 
They have learned that regardless of the number 
of police officers assigned to any given area, if 
residents do not participate in curbing the 
crime, efforts on the part of the police are to no 
avail. Residents have been informed of the need 
to become involved, to participate in protect- 
ing one another’s properties. The wonderful 
feeling of knowing that they are free from van- 
dals, that their properties are secure, and that 
they themselves are free from harm, brings 
them a feeling of security and accomplishment. 


Assistance from Police Department 


Senior citizens and family residents of the San 
Antonio public housing developments have 
been instructed by the Police Department in 
how they can best protect themselves and their 
properties. The newer members of the security 
force, made available under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA), and 
members of the San Antonio Police Department 
who work for the San Antonio Housing 
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Authority are getting residents involved. With 
their assistance, a formidable effort has been 
made to combat crime in SAHA properties. 
Residents now have a sense of responsibility 
and a sense of belonging, which bring pride to 
the community. 


If an offense is committed against the property 
of a resident, his neighbor notifies the Police 
Department. The resident is given a San 
Antonio Police Department phone number 
designated as ‘*Crime Stop.’’ The caller does 
not have to identify himself. The caller informs 
the police dispatcher of what is occurring. The 
police dispatcher clerk is aware that anyone 
using this phone number, designated to curb or 
stop a serious criminal act, need not identify 
himself. This is what citizens fear the most, as 
many do not want their identity known by the 
criminal in case of an arrest. SAHA informs its 
residents that there are families not only within 
their locality, but also in other areas of the city 
who do not want to be identified. 

Now the word is that SAHA housing is not an 
easy prey for criminal activity. 


Mr. Aguilar is Security Coordinator in the 
San Antonio Housing Authority. 


Detective A. Laurel of the San 
Antonio Police Department gives 
tips on crime prevention. 





Forum 


**The Department of Housing and Urban Development shows its com- 
mitment to the Hispanic community in our public communications. We 
are the only department of the Federal Government that regularly pro- 
vides Spanish language news releases. Between 50 and 60 percent of all 
our releases are in Spanish as well as English. 


‘‘During the past year HUD has made a concerted effort to reach the 
Hispanic community through better liaison with the Hispanic media. We 
have developed a Hispanic media list and have regular distribution of 
selected press releases to its members. We are also featuring more 
Spanish language public information messages .... We are constantly 
working to improve our communications with those who need Spanish 
language services in order that they may benefit more fully from the 
programs we administer. 


‘*Last, but certainly not least, | would point to the success we have 
enjoyed in recruiting Hispanics for top policymaking positions in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. Hispanic men and 
women now occupy eight percent of the top level executive non-career 
positions at HUD. These appointments include the first Assistant Secre- 
tary and the first Regional Adrainistrator of Hispanic origin ever ap- 
pointed in the history of HUD. Our record is one of which I am espe- 
cially proud, because as a riember of a minority group, I know how 
important it is that representatives of minorities exercise real power in 
positions in which they can secure needed changes.”’ 


Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris in remarks before the National 
Council of La Raza Affiliate Convention, 
Wash., D.C., August 28, 1978 


‘*T firmly believe that the cities of our Nation can be revitalized and 
decent housing can be provided for low- and moderate-income families 
only by an effective partnership between the public and private sectors. 
This is the commitment the President made in announcing the Admini- 
stration’s Urban Policy — ‘‘A New Partnership.”’ The Federal Govern- 
ment must take the lead and FNMA in its unique position can act as the 
bridge between the Federal Government and private investors.”’ 


Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris announcing FNMA Regulations, 
August 14, 1978 
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‘The successful management of HUD-assisted housing involves a wide 
variety of activities beyond those normally associated with the typical 
residential property management functions. The manager is responsible 
for the sound operation of an economic enterprise in an environment 
where income and profits are controlled, and yet he is expected to 
maintain a positive financial status. To put it another way, he operates 
what amounts to an income assistance program which requires knowl- 
edge of the latest rules, regulations and interpretations relating to tenant 
eligibility. Further expertise is demanded in achieving a variety of pub- 
lic policy goals such as racial and income mix, tenant involvement, civil 
rights, and education. He is expected to be innovative in securing re- 
sources for recreational and social services from sources outside of the 
project. Throughout all of these activities, the manager is responsible 
for maintaining good relationships with tenants, with governmental 
monitoring and compliance officers, and with the community in 
general.”’ 


Samuel J. Simmons, President of the National 

Center for Housing Management, announcing the 
National Conference on Management of HUD-Assisted 
Housing, held Oct. 23 — 25 in Arlington, Virginia 


**Housing justice is a vital concern of this Administration and of this 
Department. Local housing disputes are not a Federal matter. However, 
the effective and equitable handling of local housing cases is an impor- 
tant, and personal, aspect of housing justice. Our goal in sponsoring this 
study is to develop and provide information and guidance for handling 
legal cases involving housing on the local level.”’ 


Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris announcing HUD-financed study of 
the resolution of housing disputes, 
September 5, 1978 


‘*In the past the solution to distressed housing projects was to demolish 
them. This is not the approach of this Administration. Quite often, these 
projects can be turned around to provide an atmosphere in which the 
disadvantaged can live with pride and dignity.”’ 


Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris announcing 
the award of funds to the Nation’ s 
most severely distressed Public Housing Authorities, Oct. 3, 1978. 
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Lines & Numbers 


Characteristics of Hispanics’ Housing 


Hispanic Americans live in older, less adequate housing than the general 
population, according to a recent HUD report based on the Annual 
Housing Surveys of 1975 and 1976. Hispanics are more urbanized than 
the general population; eighty-four percent live in Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) as compared to 35 percent for the total 
population. Eighty-four percent of the total population live in housing 
built after March 1970 contrasted to 77 percent for Hispanics. Only 6.5 
percent of Hispanic households reported that their units had received 
more than $100 in alterations in 1976 compared to 9.5 percent reported 
by the general population. 


In terms of physical adequacy, Hispanic housing was almost twice as 
likely to be flawed in 1976 as compared to all housing, 18.5 percent to 
9.7 percent. There was an even greater disparity among the various 


Hispanic cultural groups than between Hispanics and the total 
population. Within the Hispanic community, Puerto Rican housing had 
the greatest incidence of deficiencies, 27.1 percent, while Cuban 
housing was best, with only 9.7 percent of their housing having one or 
more deficiencies. Mexican Americans and Central and South 
Americans fell between these two groups, with 18.9 and 16.4 percent 
respectively. The most prominent flaws are deficiencies in maintenance 
and heating and access to a toilet. 


While it is estimated that 80 percent of all Americans can find adequate 
uncrowded housing for 25 percent or less of their income, only 71 
percent of Hispanics can do the same. And only 48 percent of Puerto 
Ricans and 73 percent of Chicanos can afford adequate housing without 
exceeding the 25 percent standard. 


Housing Location: Total Population and Hispanics, 1976 (In thousands) 


Total % 


74,080 
3,298 


Total 
Hispanic 


SMSA Non-SMSA 


23,546 
538 


50,534 
2,159 


Housing Deficiencies in 1976: Total Population and Hispanic Groups (Percent Distribution of Units with Flaws) 


Total 


Population Hispanics 


Plumbing 2.6% 
Kitchen 1.8 

Maintenance 4.1 Pat 6.2 
Public Hall 0.4 1.2 0.5 
Heating 1.6 5.0 ral 
Electrical 0.1 0.2 0.1 
Sewage 1.3 LI 7 
Toilet Access 1.8 4.5 a 


3.3% 
2.8 Zo 


Total 9.7 18.5 18.9 


Chicanos 


3.7% 


Central and 
South Americans 


Puerto 
Ricans 


2.9% 3.9% 
ae 4.6 
18.0 8.6 
Be 0.8 
2.1 23 
0.8 0.0 
0.4 0.0 
7.0 2.4 


ZEN 16.4 


Ratio of Housing Cost to Family Income: All Households and Hispanics, 1976 


Ratio of 
Housing Costs to 
Family Income 


% of 
all U.S. 
Households 


% of all 
Hispanic 
Households 


% of 


Under 25% 80.3% 70.7% 


Source: How Well Are We Housed? 
Office of Policy Development and Research, HUD 


Chicanos 


72.9% 


% of Central 
and 
South Americans 


% of 
Cubans 


% of 
Puerto Ricans 


48.0% 79.7% 78.2% 
Prepared by Robert Ryan 


Office of Management Information, HUD 
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PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 








ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION TO HUD CHALLENGE 
) @ $15.90 a year domestic; [] @ $19.90 a year foreign. 


(1 Remittance Enclosed 
(Make checks payable to 
Superintendent of Documents) 


Mail order form to: 
Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office (1 Charge to my 
Washington, D.C. 20402 Deposit Account No 








Postage and Fees Paid 
Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 
HUD-401 


First Class Mail 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 


NAME-First, Last 


yr Additional Address L ine 


Street Address 








PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 





Mail this form to: 

New Address 

Superintendent of 
Documents : 

Government Printing Office - 
SSOM f 

Washington, D.C. 20402 


Attach Last Subscription Label Here 














